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Preface 



This book is a college textbook in general ethics. It is not 
meant only for those who are philosophy majors. Technical 
philosophical terms are not used, except those that a college 
student might be expected to know from one or two other basic 
college philosophy courses usually required of him, such as the 
course on philosophy of man. On the other hand, effort is 
exerted to present the subject matter honestly in all its diffi¬ 
culty, avoiding the temptation of simplifying or watering down 
things to a point where they no longer show themselves for 
what they truly are. 

The book concentrates on the general principles of ethics. 
There is a second volume still in preparation intended to dis¬ 
cuss applied ethics, or the application of the general principles 
to concrete human life. 

After the introductory preliminary notions, there is a histori¬ 
cal retrospective composed of seven chapters—Buddha, Con¬ 
fucius, Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Kant, Utilitarianism. 
In effect, the introduction ends showing how the traditional 
morality received from the past leads to the necessity of moral 
reflection or moral philosophy. Hence, the historical retrospec¬ 
tive shows how the moral thinkers of the past, encountering 
moral problems in their own times, were led to go back and 
reflect on their moral traditions. This historical part is impor¬ 
tant to make the student aware that there had been many 
others long before we were bom who posed moral questions 
and eventually proposed moral theories or philosophies that 
continue to influence our present tradition of moral thought 
and action. Indeed, there are moral philosophy or ethics courses 
which consist mainly of a history of moral philosophy, consi- 
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dering each of the major moral theories of the past, showi^ 
how they respectively tackled moral questions. This approach 
has been shown to be quite effective in stimulating critical 
thought and discussion. However, especially for an undergrade 
ate course, beyond a historical study, there would seem to be 
need of a systematic grasp and a general framework in the end 
Having gone through a historical retrospective, it is natural 
that the student should ask—what then is one to think of all 
that? What finally is the good? What ought man to do? What 
in the end is the origin and source of moral obligation? Leav¬ 
ing these questions in suspense, the purely historical approach 
tends to make moral philosophy a mere series of worldviews 
and vignettes without any final meaning or reason. 

Hence, after seeing how past moral thinkers grappling with 
problems brought up by their times were led to rethink their 
moral traditions and eventually to come up with their moral 
theory or philosophy, we must now proceed to do moral theorv 
ourselves. This theoretical part is composed of five chapters 
First there is a description of the moral dimension, in effect 
an attempt at a phenomenological description of the moral 
. dimension of man. Then follows the chapter showing how 
conscience is the ground and norm of morality from which 
everything else flows. Subsequently, it is shown how proceed- 
ing from conscience the personal nature of man and thereafter 
the Natural Law may be considered too as norm of morality. 

onscience, personal nature of man. Natural Law are presented 
to be aspects of one and the same thing. Furthermore, these 
ee chapters on the ground and norm of morality show that 
CV !? UaUy consider thes e principles in their historical 

ci^Snfth ?*. COn T t 1 hlstortcal nature of man demands! 
nf £ ^ theoretical part Is a chapter regarding the question 

of the ultimate ground of morality. And finally, there Is a chapter 

* g ?u Cra method of determining the morality of an action, 
here the norm of morality applied to the structure of human 

action 1S ShOW " t0 entaU thC f ° Ur m0ral determto ants of human 

Bri flnd , 11 Pedagoglcally more effective to 
^ the Preliminary notions to the chapter on 
* „ * °f mo J al dimension. Hence, before launching 

into the historical part, we try to get a clearer grasp of what 
moral experience essentially means. Subsequently we tackle 
the histotica part which shows how each past moral theory 
tries to explain each of the five essential characteristics of moral 
experierxie. Then, before proceeding to the theoretical part, the 
description of moral experience Is once more reviewed In prepa- 
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ration for the study of the chapters on ground and norm of 
morality—conscience, personal nature of man, and the Natural 
v< Law. 

After more than two decades of teaching the subject, I have 
finally yielded to my students’ requests to put my teaching 
notes in print. In a sense all my Phi04 students have had 
a part in the making of this text through the years by their 
questions, comments, and discussions inside and outside the 
classroom. To them I dedicate this book in friendship and in 
gratitude. 

This book was written during the schoolyear 1987-88, when 
I was on sabbatical leave from the Ateneo de Manila School of 
Arts and Sciences and holder of the H.V. De La Costa Profes¬ 
sorial Chair. . 

I would like to thank all those who thoughtfully sent in their 
reactions and comments before full publication of this book. 
Most especially I would like to express my gratitude to Fr. 
Joseph A. Galdon, S.J., who kindly accepted to go over the text 
for corrections in language and style. Finally, I would like to 
express my appreciation and gratitude to Dr. Pablo Manalas- 
tas, whose technical help was invaluable in the transfer of the 
text from the word processor to the editing facilities of the 
publisher. 

R. C. R. 
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Introduction 


Preliminary Notions 


etymologically, the word “ethics" comes from the Greek word 
ethos meaning customs, usage, character. The Roman lan¬ 
guage and culture, which inherited the Greek culture, expressed 
the same concept in the word mores, which in turn is the root 
of the words “morality,” “moral,” and “morals.” We see then 
that “ethics” and “morals” are ordinarily used as equivalent 
terms. In general, they mean the traditional manners, customs, 
habits, or character of a community or group, which pertain 
to the group’s standards or norms, or what is sometimes called 
y the group’s “system of values” which determines what is 
considered “good,” “right,” or the “proper” way of living, of acting, 
of doing. 


Norms of Morality 

Such a broad concept, however, needs further precision for 
we see immediately that there are various meanings of the ex¬ 
pression “what is proper,” or “what is good and right.” Hence 
we talk sometimes of the “right man for the job," or “the proper 
political action to take,” or “good manners at table,” or “a good 
and just man.” What this means is that, within the broad 
ethos or mores of a community, there are several different 
standards to be found. 

Upon closer analysis, we can distinguish at least four types 
of norms or standards within the ethos or mores of a commu¬ 
nity. First, there is what may be called the technical norm. 
This refers mainly to man’s needs which come from his bodily 
space-time limitations. This norm has to do with survival, 
health and well-being. It is concerned with problems of effect- 
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ing change, of transforming the natural world, the problems 
coping with natural forces, both within and without the hum 
organism. Thus, the technical norm is concerned with 
techniques of relating means to ends and the technique^ e 
healing and health, of work, production, and organizati ° f 
Therefore, because of its survival and well-being, every C o ^ 
munity prescribes certain proper ways of working and doi ' 
things. For example, there are the “right” things to eat 
“accepted” way of performing an appendectomy, the “right” \ r 
of preparing the field for planting rice, the “correct” way of 
structing the roof of a house, the “established” way of divide 
the work so that certain things are done by men, others h 
women. Because of this technical norm certain communi/ 
members are considered “good.” meaning good workers, indu ^ 
trious, efficient and productive. Others are considered 
good-for-nothing, inefficient. dZy> 

Second, there is what might be called the societal norm 
This has to do with the need for group cohesion and for strength 
ening the bonds that keep the community together. In relatio 
to this norm, for example, certain manners or attire, certain 
ways of speaking or of conducting oneself, certain rituals and 
ceremonies, are considered “proper and fitting,” “appropriate " 
or recommended,” because they maintain and strengthen the 
bonds that keep the community together. Other ways of behavior 
are proscribed or frowned upon because they are unmindful 
of or destructive of social relations. 

Third is the aesthetic norm. This refers to typical perceptual 
forms, regarding color, shape, space, movement, sound, feel¬ 
ing and emotion, touch and texture, taste, scent and odor, both 
in the natural and in the man-made environment, which are 
considered by the community as “ennobling,” “cathartic" 
“heightening man’s existence,” or “beautiful,” because they 

represent a certain free play and celebration of the human 
spirit. 

t Fourth is the ethical or moral norm in the narrower or stricter 
spnse In the life of the community, the ethical or moral norm 
combines with religion to form what is sometimes referred to 
as_the ethico-religious” norm. (We will see later how we can 
differentiate more precisely the ethical or moral from the other 

, ThC m ° ral n0rm referS t0 SOme ldeal Vision Of 
. s or Perfection of man, which serves as the 
. . , g , tttn"! 11 * In relation to moral norm man and 

of thlf iri^.i a ^io dge ? t0 bC right ° r wron g’ g°° d or bad. Because 
the 3 Commu nity has what is sometimes 

called the nonnegotiables.” those things which the community 
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cherishes and considers of ultimate worth, which give ultimate 
sense and direction to human existence. Therefore, all the other 
norms—technical, societal, aesthetic—are to be subordinated 
to this moral norm. 

Definition of Morality 

In a narrower and stricter sense, therefore, ethics or morality 
refers to that dimension of human existence whereby man 
confronts or finds himself, an ideal vision of man, or an ideal 
state and goal of his existence which he finds himself oriented 
toward. The ideal vision thus constitutes for him an exigency, 
a demand to action in accord with the ideal vision and goal. 
By the same token, this ideal vision of man constitutes a 
fundamental norm in relation to which his life and actions are 
judged to be either right or wrong, good or bad. Right and 
wrong mean literally being straight or not, in line with, in 
conformity or not, with the norm. Good and bad are often used 
as equivalents of right and wrong. However, in more precise 
language, right and wrong refer specifically to that which is 
morally binding or obligatory. Thus, the right action is that 
which we ought to do or ought to have done, the wrong action 
that which we ought to refrain from or ought to have refrained 
from doing. On the other hand, good and bad have the con¬ 
notation of that which is in conformity or not with the goal. 
Therefore, good and bad signify fulfillment, completion, perfec¬ 
tion or not. Some moral theories are considered to be “deon- 
tological,” because they put more stress on the aspect of moral 
duty and obligation. Other theories are “teleological” ( telos — 
end, fulfillment, realization), because they put more emphasis 
on morality as the attainment of man’s end, fulfillment and 
happiness. 1 


The Concept of Value 

Related to the concepts of “ethics,” “morality,” “good and 
bad,” “right and wrong," is the concept of more recent usage, 
that of “value.” “Value,” in general, means what an individual 
or a group deems to be useful, desirable, or significant. The 
concept of the “good” has an ontological bias toward that which 
is objectively the goal or fulfillment of the being of man, and 
the “right” has the connotation of moral obligation or duty 
which imposes itself on man. But “value,” which is of more 
recent origin stresses the relation to some aspect of the human 
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subjectivity. Value is that which correspo s ° me need, 

desire or yearning of the human subject. Insofar as a thi ng 
responds to a human need, desire or yearning, it is a val u * 
or is of value. Value, however, is sometimes used to refer i 0 
the qualities of a thing which make it actually desirable by ma^ 
or which should make it intrinsically desirable to him because 
it answers a human need, desire or yearning. Like the variou s 
norms and levels of meaning of goodness and propriety within 
the broad concept of ethos or mores we saw above, ‘Value” also 
may be differentiated into various senses or levels (material 
value, societal value, aesthetic value, moral value) correspond¬ 
ing to the different„ needs and yearnings of man. Sometimes 
value means what the human individual actually desires. At 
other times, it refers to what a group desires and thus pre¬ 
scribes for the individual member as something to be desired 
Finally, particularly when applied to moral value, value means 
what is intrinsically desirable, and thus what should be desirable 
for all men and all groups. 

The concepts of ethos and mores indicate that the ethical or 
moral dimension of human existence is something which man 
is initiated into by the life and tradition of the community 
Bom into and raised within the milieu of communal life the 
individual human being imbibes the culture of his community 
in ah its aspects—technical, societal, aesthetic, ethico-religiom 
As he grows up within the community, he is trained in basic 
skills and eventually prepared for an occupation or profession 

e is taught within the family and thereafter through other 
groups and institutions—peers, school, private associations work 
group-the societal rules and manners of the communS ^om 
his natura! and social environment, he assiiXtes the aeT 

his life 01 }? 8, < ta ^K S ’ and Style ° f the C 0 ITl munity. Throughout 

an ide^or'theo^of Amoral* nhiT m °£ allty does not be S to as 
* is essentially a flmenston of lI? Pher ,' Ethics or morallty 
torlcal being. We will see late- e3dstence as a socio-hts- 
moral experience is «m.in wtle ther the fact that ethical or 
hlstortcX^ is ea^TI^w “ awakens t0 as a socio¬ 
ethics or mo^TfteS *? COnclude ' as some do, that 

historical factors. For the moment d, ]et lble ‘° pureIy 804:131 and 
is first initiated into moral exnenl'' * “ S stal P’y note tha t man 
Y nity. Moral experience andlhS rience and llfe by the commu- 
down ( trado , tradere—tn ha ? 316 part the culture handed 
man by society and history 0Ver * thus brade, tradition) to 
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Moral Reflection 


This traditional moral life and experience, however, which we 
inherit as part of our communal culture, soon leads to some¬ 
thing which brings about its transformation, namely, moral re¬ 
flection or moral philosophy. There are several factors which 
lead to this transformation. 

First, the process of psychological maturation eventually 
involves the appropriation, the “making our own," the moral 
tradition that we inherit. As we grow to adulthood, we ask 
questions about the moral principles and practices that we 
were taught, if only to comprehend them and make them our 
own. By this process, what initially were merely traditional 
ways and external moral precepts and impositions, become 
internalized, and become moral convictions and reflected 
positions. Psychologists like Kohlberg have made interesting 
studies showing the psychological transformation of the moral 
perspective as the individual normally develops into adulthood. 2 

Second, the very nature of ethical or moral experience leads 
to moral reflection. Moral experience, as we shall see later, 
essentially signifies some kind of an absolute demand or 
obligation, addressed to the human individual as a human 
person, as an “I," as a being of intellect and will, who reflects 
and acts on his own account. Hence, inherent to morality is 
the imperative of action. The imperative of action means basically 
an initiative, a movement originating from the human individ¬ 
ual himself. It is something that is his own and done on his 
own responsibility, something he understands and willfully 
posits. Therefore it implies some reflection and freedom. 

Third, in its history, the community eventually encounters 
other cultures and thus, other moral or ethical traditions. This 
encounter with other moral traditions inevitably leads one’s 
own moral tradition to question itself in relation to the other 
traditions. Which one is the right one? Is there a set of 
elements common to all the moral traditions? Is morality 
purely relative to the community that one belongs to? 

In brief, the ethical or moral tradition that we inherit natu¬ 
rally leads to a moment of moral reflection or moral philoso¬ 
phy. The moral tradition that we inherit cannot remain for 
long as purely “traditional," or merely “what our elders have 
taught us.” In order for us to remain faithful to this ethical 
or moral tradition that we inherit, we soon find ourselves 
v necessarily reflecting upon it, deepening our grasp of it, and 
taking seriously its profound meaning and implications for our 
existence. In this sense, v/e may say that the ethical or moral 
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moral reflection or moral philosophy. 


, 0r ^l 

of 


Study Guide Questions 


1. Explain the etymology of the terms ethics and “morals* 

2. What are the different types of norms included in the general 
concept of ethos or mores' ? Define each of them and differ, 
entiate each from the others. 

3. How may we define the ethical or moral norm at this stage 
of our study? 

4. Explain the concept of value. How is the concept of value 
related to that of morality or ethics? 

5. What is the difference in meaning between the correlatives 
good/bad and right/wrong? 

6. What is the difference between a “teleological” and a “deon- 
tological” moral theory? 

7. Explain how communal life is man’s initiation into moral 


8. What is traditional morality? 

9. Explain why there is an existential necessity for reflection 

regarding the moral tradition and hence a need for moral 
philosophy. 

10. What are some of the factors which lead to questioning at 
least some aspects of the traditional morality? 


Suggested Assignment 
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Chapter One 

The Moral Teaching of 

Siddhartha Gautama (563-483 B.C.) 

* 


Past Moral Theories 

before we do moral reflection or moral philosophy ourselves, 
reflecting on the moral tradition that the past has endowed us 
, with, it would be good if we first look at past moral theories, 
at least the few major ones. These past moral theories rep¬ 
resent the reflections of those who have grappled with the same 
basic moral questions that we shall have to face. We are not 
the first to pose questions regarding traditional morality. All 
these past moral theories represent the thoughts of thinkers 
who in their own time took up the task of reappropriating their 
moral tradition and facing the moral questions of their time. 

Furthermore, these past moral theories or reflections have 
not remained free-floating, as it were, divorced from moral life 
and practice. To the extent that these past reflections have 
succeeded in bringing light and understanding to the moral 
dimension of man, they have historically transformed man’s 
perception of moral experience and his manner of living up to 
it. They have become part and parcel of our own moral life and 
tradition today. Thus, it will be seen that what we call “moral 
tradition” is really a compenetration of institutionalized theory 
and practice, institutionalized thought and action, which is 
further maintained only by a continuing rhythm of reflective 
reappropriation and diligent reliving. 

We, therefore, need to go through at least a brief review of 
these past moral theories before we embark on moral reflec¬ 
tion for ourselves. 

By the sixth century B.C., Hinduism, which had originated 
with the Vedas and the Brahamanas, had developed into a 
cumbersome religion of transmigration, castes and sacrificial 
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rituals. Existence was seen as an endless cycle of birtj. 

rebirth. Man’s state in life was explained as caused by d 

from a previous existence. Deliverance from the cycle of^ 

incarnations could be attained only through formal rituals 

formed by the Brahman priests. ^ 

Reforms and reactions to Hinduism were bound to 

Within the tradition itself of the Vedas and the Brahmanas^' 

Upanishads emerged. They taught deliverance not through f 0 

sacrifices and rituals but by way of union with the one di^^ 

essence. All the world is Brahman which is the one Godh^ 

manifesting itself in various forms. God is all and all is 

The human soul (atman) is, therefore, divine and of the s °^‘ 

nature as Brahman. It is when the human awakens to ^ 6 

immanence of this ultimate divine principle that deliver the 
comes. Cr ance 


Buddhism may be considered as another reform rnov^m 
or reaction against the state of Hindu doctrine and nro 
at the time. Today Buddhism Is regarded as one of the'?'* 8 
world religions. However, It began orlginallv 
which rejected the authority of the VedSmri the VT ethlc 
and established a way to hum? LrT and J the Brohmonos, 
through human effort i “° n *** 

- natural revelation or Intervention. " efused super- 

founder of Buddha? 'onefposlttoh M* ^ ° f Buddha ' the 
563 to 483 B.C. Another reckomn?? * he llved from 
B.C. The Chinese Buddhist places 111111 from 624-544 

sometime around 1 OOO B c t J? dition consl ders that he lived 
ten at least several?^ ?? hlS ** Were ^ 

. were mixed together by the toadttLJ? ^ Fact 311(1 ] egend 
mitted the accounts on his life community which trans- 

the sh S w m t0<1 th^wamor caste Mn ? ! W3S ^autama. 

central 

be known as the ShoC-mumta ^ Later «• he was to 
He married a beauthm P r£ce<L §§gc pf the shakyas.* 
ft age 29 v he encountered^ h ° bore hlm a son. Howwer 

- “a?e. and an asee^ 

zation of universal came to the~reali- 

all life. ForthwlT hTl? thlS world 311(1 of the emptofi 
off hfa halr . and C' 0 ^» h te princely Ilfe . & 

of deliverance. e life of an ascetic seeking the way 


rtd.1i ICtfijr, 
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His search lasted about six years. J He sought instruct on 
under two religious masters. Unsatisfied, he went on his own 
to the forest where he underwent a regime of extreme morti¬ 
fication. Still not attaining any peace or deliverance, he 
continued his search. He moved on to the town of Gaya, a 
Hindu sanctuary on a tributary of the Ganges. Just outside 
the town, he sat under a (Bo-tree) (also known as pipal tree or 
Indian fig tree) and resolved not to move f rom there_unt,ll_hc 
had attained light and understanding. 

"After a day and__a^Jnighf of meditation, he experienced the 
enlightenment he had long searched for. He perceived the 
origin of all pain and suffering in the world. Hence, he became 
Buddha, the ( “awa kened one" or “enlightened one. " He attained 
Nirvana , the “blowing out” or extirpation of all’ desire and the 
liberation from the cycle of transmigration. He was then thirty- 
ilve years old .3 

^He'proceeded to Benares, an important Hindu religious center 
and there he preached his first sermon, the famous “ Turn ing 
the Wheel of Doctrine.” With this first sermon he gained his 
first five disciples. 

For forty-five years thereafter, Buddha went about teaching. 
With the increase of converts, who were known as arahats or 
“worthy ones,” he formed a community of monks or SanghcL 
Later, an order of nuns was also established. It is said that 
Buddha’s son eventually joined the community of monks and 
his wife the order of nuns. __ 


Buddha "died when Tie was e ighty years old, on his way to 
Kushinara. AsTie was dying, (Anandajhis primary disciple, 
asked Buddha what they should ao~after he was gone. Buddha 
said that they should follow the law or the doctrine that he . 

taught them._His last words.to them were:~l“All composite 

Things are doo med to extinc tio n. Exer t yourselves in wakeful¬ 
ness.’ 

Buddha’s body was cremated according to Hindu custom. 
Tradition, however, says that before burning the body, some 
remains were supposed to have been taken as relics to be 
shared by eight cities. And so the collar-bone and a tooth went 
to Ceylon, now called Sri Lanka, and some strands of hair went 
to Burma. Till the present these relics are held in veneration 

in these countries. ,,- 

The whole doctrine of Buddha or the (dhcuTna Tdhamma in 
Pali), is essentially found in his first sermon in Benares. It 
contains what is known as the Four No bl e Truths and the 
Noble Eightfold. Path._ Buddha, however, did not leave anything 
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2 rsr. p s™: s™ 

is contained in a little book entitled Dhammapada, p ath ^ 
Virtue." It is considered the oldest Buddhist text in existerw 

and forms part of the collection of the most ancient Buddhw 
Rule or Scriptures. The book includes the Four Noble Truth s 
the Noble Eightfold Path—teachings on practical morality an J 
self-discipline, and on nonviolence and compassion. 
r— The doctrine is a middle path which avoids the extremes of 
sensual indulgence and excessive self-mortification. In general 
it avoids the metaphysical intricacies of the Vedic tradition 
! The Buddhist doctrine is mainly a moral discipline and a therapy 
i leading to insight and enlightenment. 


The Four Noble Truths 

The universal fact of pain and suffering. Birth is suffering 
Old age is^suffering: IDrieSS is suffering. Death is suffer 
ing. Suffering, too, is the presence of things we hate and 
the separation from or nonattainment of things we love 
Suffering thenj s not onl y ph ysica l but emotional and mental 
On the other hand, Buddha poinfe^rspeaI« _ n6rorhis~suf 
fering alone but that of everybody’s. It is not merely “my 
sorrow,” but .“world sorrow.^ 


ouiiuw, uui ^ wona sorrow/^) __ 

2. The origin or cause Of suffering. It is the Graving thirst that > 
causes suffering, the cycle of rebirths andlHe of 

becomings.” This craving thirst comes with^ensual delights*- 
seej^ satlsfaction, now here, now there. It Is thecrav 
ing for the gratification of the senses, or the craving for exist¬ 
ence or for annihilation itself. Life then is impelled by crav 
ings_ mid desires, and by shaUo^illu^ry neFdsr-Goading 
man toward one illusory goal after another and from one un 
satisfaction to another, a craving, desiring life continually 
rehearses its unhappiness. The unbridled, thoughtless or 

nr f Snfnf ied d ^ S f eS keCp recurrin g again and again in one’s 
present life and in succeeding lives 

two things from Hinduism. First, he 
rvHe nft ^ b f Uef K in /transmigration,' (samsaraj and the 
gderf suaesstebirths. tehhii:Rebirths: Second, he 

or HreTat Of ln , retrtbu tt°S. : (karma or /comma in Pall). 

tX a maI causallt y b y which the effects of good 
and bad deeds are carried over to the succeeding life or 
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rebirth. We.xe.ap_w ha t^we_s 0 w.__. If we sow evil, the effects 
of our acts will catch up with us either in this present life 
or in the next. If we sow good, we likewise harvest the good 
effects, and our next existence will be on a higher plane. 
Everythi ngJn^existence is, therefore, due to a previous life 
because of tTiis~endless~chaln orcause“and effect. Each of 
our actions in the present life has consequences in the next 
existence. 

While the notions of samsara and karma are not original 
with Buddha, he does add the moral element, jj The desire 
r T®cr _ aII-consuming~lust and greed for pleasures, for exis¬ 
tence, or for annihilation is the root force of all transmigra¬ 
tion and endless cycle of rebirths and sufferings.] All the 
hilled desire s land tendencies, atlhetime of death are 
what beget a new rebirth and further suffering. In brief, it 
is this empty attachment and seeking for “selT which is out 
of joint, as it were, and constitutes the origin of all suffering. 
To liberate ourselves, therefore..fromThe -cycle of becomings 
and suffering, we must ^renounce the “sel f/j We must die 
to the “self." We must extirpate all this craving and greed, 
and thereby work out the prolongations of the karma. This 
is to be achieved, not by the performance of formal sacrifices 
or rituals, but by the earnest effor t and discipline e xercise d 
b y the Individ ua l himself. 

3. The cessation of suffering . To put an end to a l l s u fferi n g in 
ltfeTwlf musO herefore put _an..-cnd-to -all that craving._andl 
t hirst and release ou rselves from the hold of desire-and from 
t hat empty seeking fo i^the-selL 

Unlike Hinduism, [Buddha denies the existence of any 
permanent, substantial human soul fatmanjTj Like everything 
else in the world, the human i ndi vidual JLs also in constant 
change. Mlereisl^self^andm^ imde|-lymg^prspnal^ntiwj 
What is iiofmaily considered the self is really only an 
—P aggregate. It is an extrinsic combination of five different 
f elements—the body, feelings, impulses, perceptions and con- 
j sciousness. As a Buddhist metaphor says, a chariot is made 

I up of the axle, wheels, frame, yoke, reins, goad-stick, and 

flagstaff. ' None of these parts of itself is the chariot. And 
when these parts are dismantled and separated one from the 
other, there is no chariot at all. 

The individual person, then, is a transitory composite that 
is bound to pass away, since all composite things are doomed 
to extinction. The root of all suffering is this illusion or 
overweening attachment to this empty and false notion of the 
“self.” The moraLtask,^Therefore, is to die to the self and 

—-—w jcLf -j 
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to renounce the self and all self-seeking. Hence, th 
task is to renounce all desires, cravings and pas^ Illo rai 
This view of the nonbeing of the self raised quest?* 8, 
s eems, even during the lifetime of Buddha. If the ° ns * It 
underlying personal identity, how then is transmit ls ho 
be explained? What precisely is carried over into th 011 to 
ceeding existence? If there is no substantial self t 
the point of all that striving for release from the is 
suffering? What happens to the individual when he is r ^ Cle 
lrom the illusion and the cravings of the self? Doe* k aSe <i 
pass to nothingness or nonexistence? ae then 

On this point, the Buddhist typically avoids metanv, 
speculation and keeps to his moral standpoint and hiJ^ 551 ^ 
on experientia 1 insight. To the question whether ther ^ 6 
tfferent or an identical, underlying person carried re ^ a 
the next existence, the Buddhist answers: It is neith^ to 
p t \ t f e nor diff erent. At^death one body decomposes anH er the 
, fonnemeiges^However,^ 

# not by a substanG^ sbul but by the Sts hb~d ^ 0 l <i. 

JtejnaL The effects of evil deeds committed in 
existence are carried over into the suc^S^ ^J ****** 
karma, then, which is generated bTdesh^a^ ^ ^ 
what causes the birth of a new being * Cravln g’ * * 

Hence, the doctrine of rebirth is based 

physical theory of a substantial soul but on the^ 3 ? eta ' 
of kaTma. To ask whether a R„ddt\ * ? ; the moral law 

who. at the mornem of deatt^""J “^5 
and release from the cycle of reb^hs ^ ^^nment 
question. The langua^of^t^ 5A° ask the ^ng 
transient world is not aDDlieahi* +v. We use 111 this 
scends our worldly concerns otXm that State which tran * 
Such an end-state is ineffable in t Pr !^ Ce non -existence. 
Buddha, therefore remains in t of worldly existence. 

He regards them as idle quest^ns^h^ 411116 SUCh matters ' 

. determined by man Instead f S whose answers cannot be 
such speculations the faithf i° p reoccu Pytng himself with 
1 centrate on “adon an^f di ^ lple should ™ther con- 
) cravingsIandlS^^^ 

extirpate ^ de^tres an^sufferi^tf C f Ssatlon of suffering. To 
ing./and to release ourspK^? 1168, t0 renoun ce all self-seek- 
seff and thereby att^ ^ muslon of the 

and all sufSSs ^lT h ^ te f? ent be y° nd 311 reblrths 

“eightfold path." - t0 take the ^?ight-branch" or 
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The Eightfold Path 


v l.The right view. This means the understanding or the grasp 
of the Four Noble Truths which we have just seen. We must 
therefore have the fright viewpoii^tjvjiich pierces the illusion 
• of a self seeking for itself in vain." 

h 2. The right resolve or aspiration. This means that we must 
strive to observe what the right view and understanding have 
shown us. We must go beyond the seeking for the “I” and 
for what is “mine." 

/ 3. The right speech. We must try to avoid all that desire and 
self-seeking in words. We must refrain from such activities 
as gossip, idle talk, and slander. Our words must be marked 
i, by self-control, consideration and thoughtfulness. . 

4. The right action. We must practice the five precepts' which 
are binding on all monks and lay people. They are: Thou 
shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not lie. Thou 
shalt not have illicit sexual relations. Thou shalt not take 
intoxicating or alcoholic drinks. 

L 5. The right livelihood. We must avoid any occupation which 
does violence or harm to life in any form, such as being a 
butcher or a soldier. We must practice positive virtues like 
good will toward all beings and the forgiveness of injuries. 
£ 6. The right effort. We must strive to find our own pace and 
our own way in this path toward emancipation and enlight¬ 
enment. Therefore, we must engage not just in any action 
but only in mindful or thoughtful action. 

7. The right concentration. We must try to acquire a detached 
and calm attitude in our emotions and passions. We must 


tiy to see things as they are, free of all illusions. and self- 
deceptions. We must free ourselves from the enslaving fan¬ 
tasies of the imagination. 

L 8. The right contemplation. We must quiet all irrelevant thoughts 
until we come to the true knowledge, not by reason or logic, 
but by /intuition and by insight. At the point of highest^ 
insight;* all sense experience ceases and the mind is released. 
“There is now no rebirth." Enlightenment is attained. It is 
the point of Nirvana 4Nibbana in the Pali language). 

Nirvana is the ultimate goal of the Eightfold Path. Nirvana 
literally means “to blow out" or “to extinguish.” It is the 
point where, after the hard and long way of thoughtfulness, 
discipline, and conduct, the flames of desire are extinguished 
because the oil of karma is finally exhausted. It is the ces- ^ 
sation of all desire for pleasure or for objects, for life or for 
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the self. Nirvana is the point of eman p he ^ 

of rebirths and suffering. More pos v e lnef fabu 

fullness of freedom and awareness an ^ pnient. 

Nirvana is attainable in this life. u a s e witp e 
to that, although Buddhist tradition says that it took Bud d} p 
himself 547 births before attaining this point of enligh te a 
ment. Finally, at his death, Buddha is believed to h^ v 
attained Part-nirvana, which is the ultimate Nirvana, ^ 
Nirvana of no return. 

Nirvana does not mean annihilation. However, it is a stat p 
that is ineffable. Hence, it is not pure nothingness, 
neither is it anything like the nature or form of this Worlds 
existence. It signifies a transcendent state that can only b e 
expressed in negative terms. It can only be expressed bv 
negating the words and categories predicated of our trans^ 
tory world. It is not this, not that. It is unshakeable. ^ 
is neither existence nor nonexistence. As the Buddhist wouirf 
say, one canSoTpoint to Nirvana, just as he cannot point 
to the wind. In the popular mind, this state may be said 
to be ultimate joy or heavenly bliss. But to the one who 
has truly attained and experienced it, it is simply that which 
is, beyond all words. It is out of this world. . 


Different Schools of Buddhism 

About a century after the death of Buddha, the Sangha, the 
order of monks left by him, split up into two main branches. 
According to Buddhist tradition, soon after Buddha’s death 
there was a First Buddhist Council held at Raj agriha. It was 
held in a large cave with 500 monks in attendance. They were 
ed by the chief disciple, Ananda., Some one hundred years ' 
later, there was a Second Buddhist Council with 12,000 monks 
present. U was at this council that some 10,000 monks broke 

? t new sch001 * The remaining minority group 

kept strictly to the doctrine and practice established originally 

er were thus the conservatives. They were 
cabled the ancients,” or the “elders of the community" (sthavira). 

Mriaffn S?,'S? laami as the ScbooLofJElders. or sthavira- 
Theravada )• The much bigger splinter group was 
called the majoritarians,” “those of the great community," or 

the^doctrm^of gr ° Up ’ which was more Uberal madC 

mteramf Bnd?h B * U a dha m ° re accessib le to all and tended to 
terpret Buddhas doctrine and practice with greater freedom. 
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By the first century A.D., this second group had evolved into 
what is now known as the Mahayana, or the Gran d Vehicle. 
It was a renewed Buddhism. The doctrine of salvation was not 
reserved only for a restricted circle of ascetic monks but 
addressed to all creatures. Somewhat derogatorily, they referred 
to the conservative exclusive group as the Hinayana, or the 
Little Vehicle. This was a label which of course the Theravada 
adherents resented. They always preferred to be known by 
their “ancient” name and designation which was descriptive of 
their JkielityLto_the Mast er's doctrine 

After the split into the two main branches the Buddhist 
scriptures came to be. The scriptures were committed to writing 
and formally established the differences between the two rival 
schools. The Theravada school considers the Pali collection as 
t he authoritativ e^canon. It is the only collection existing in its 
completeness in oneTndian language. It was supposedly brought 
to Ceylon by Buddhist missionaries around the third century 
B.C. It is believed to have been written about six hundred 
years after Buddha’s-.death. This canon is composed of the 
Three Baskets o r Tip ika )They are the Basket of Monastic Rules 
sor Vtnaya PitakSTThe Basket of Discourses or Sutta Pitaka, 
which is composed of five collections of doctrinal discourses, 
and the Basket of Higher or Abstruse Doctrine or Abhvdhamma, 
which is made up doctrinal treatises regarding the terms and 
ideas found in the first two “baskets.” 

The Mahayana scriptures are composed of fragments of 
original Sanskrit texts and Chinese and Tibetan translations of 
other parts of Sanskrit texts now lost. They are also classified 
into yinayaior monastic rules,(Sutras^ or discourses, and Sas 
frasior philosophical treatises. — y 

The fact that one canon is originally based in Pali, and the 
other in Sanskrit explains the variance in key words such as 
Gotama and Gautama , Kamma and Karma, Dhamma and 
Dharma, Nibbana and Nirvana, Sutta and Sutra, Tipitaka and 
Tripitaka. 

The Theravada school is also called Southern Buddhism, 
since it spread toward southern India, and eventually'to ^Ceylon 
(now known as Sri Lanka), Burma, Siam (now known as 
Thailand), Laos, and Cambodia. The Mahayana, on the other 
hand, is also known as JiLarthemJBuddhim since it spread 
northward to Gandhara and Kashmir and eventually to China 
Tibet, Korea, North Vietnam and Japan. 

The Mahayana school eventually separated into two major 
branches. The first is Madyamika, School of the Middle, also 
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i «r thp Void. The second bra». 
known as Sunyavada, Sc oo 0 f Knowledge. 3 1 

is the Vijnanavada, School ^ beyond our con<J* e 

Madyamika poses an A ®° “ -phis Absolute Is referred ?' 

tual. contradiction-laden thought ^ dualities and 

as the -void." beyond al concepts.^yition ^ vynm ^ 
lations. It can be reached only J PYtpmal world i<* n ^ 

!S' »mm SS b.^Sf..r e »«n« »d ou, 

The Theravada school adheres strictly to the monasUc ord er 

(sangha) and teachings (dhammaj of d * B ^dhi s t 

follows the Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path. The l ay 
person tries to live up to the teaching as ar as _ ® she is 
able. The monk strives to realize the doctrine to its fullest and 
to attain the virtues of the arahat or worthy one who is the 
perfect saint. The ideal therefore is to be arahat Man is 
responsible for his own salvation by faithful adherence to the 
way taught by Buddha. No god or sacrificial ritual can win 
release from suffering and gain salvation. The individual himself, 
of any caste or origin, wins that release by his own thought, 
effort and discipline. Buddha is not a deity but a historical 
figure who has shown us the way. The doctrine is mainly 
ethical. It avoids metaphysical theorizing. It stresses moral 
practice and experiential insight, the way it was with the Master. 

The Mahayana school on the other hand sees itself as a 
more profound interpretation of Buddhism and more truly 
faithful to the spirit of Buddha. It is pointed out that Buddha 
himself, upon attaining nirvana, came back from his ecstatic 
state to give of himself unselfishly. He compassionately taught 
his fellowmen and showed them the way out of their sufferings. 
The ideal, therefore, is not the arahat who strives to achieve 
holiness for his own sake alone, but the boddhisattva. The 
ideal is the aspirant-Buddha, whose essence (sattva) is enlight¬ 
enment or wisdom (bodhi). In other words, the ideal is one who 
has achieved enlightenment but has deferred going on to nir¬ 
vana out of love and compassion for humanity. Out of love and 
compassion then he devotes himself to the good and salvation 
of fellowmen by the practice of the six active and heroic virtues 
(paramita). These virtues are generosity, vigor, patience, ®o- 
rality, meditative concentration and wisdom. 

Furthermore, for the Mahayana, Buddha is not just an his¬ 
torical figure, as Shakyamunt “Sage of the Shakyas,” but the 
disclosure of the eternal Buddhahood. There is, therefore, an 
eternal, supraterrestrial and deified Buddha, who from age to 
age reveals himself in his truth, manifests himself and teaches 
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men according to their needs. In this view, Gautama Buddha 
is only one among a multiplicity of Buddhas. All of them are 
seen as different temporal disclosures of the one, eternal, , 
transcendent Buddhahood. 

There is, for example, Maitreycu He is believed to be the 
future Buddha, who will come at some future age. There is 
Amiiabha {Amida in Japan) who is Infinite life and Infinite light. 
Originally he was a bodhisattva, who is now worshipped as a 
Buddha. He is perhaps second only to the original Gautama 
Buddha in the veneration of Mahayana Buddhists. Amiiabha 
was a monk who lived a long time ago and who vowed to de¬ 
vote his life and work to save others. Through the years, he 
is believed to have built up a “Treasury of Merit” so that any¬ 
one in need may draw upon it by meditating on his compassion 
and calling upon his name. This “Treasury” is also known as 
the “Ship of Amitabha’s Vow.” It is like a ship carrying 
individuals after death to the “Pure Land” or “Western Para¬ 
dise,” which lies far beyond the China western mountains. 

There are also those who are revered not as Buddhas but 
as bodhisattvas. Most popular among them is Kwan-Yin 
[Avalokiteshvara or, in Japan, Kwannon ). She is the Goddess 
of mercy. She was filled with love and kindness for others and 
vowed to come to the aid of any person who might need her 
help. She postponed entering Paradise at her death. Instead, 
she went to live on an island in the eastern China Sea, where 
even now there is a temple to which people come in pilgrimage 
to pray for her help to escape the sorrow of rebirth. 

We see then that beside the thought and discipline imposed 
by the Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path, the Mahay¬ 
ana Buddhist relies also on the aid and intercession of Buddhas 
and boddhisattvas, who are perceived ultimately as manifes¬ 
tations of the one fundamental Buddhahood. In the Mahay- \ 
ana we see a more metaphysical system. In support of the 
ethical doctrine and discipline, there is an ontological theory 
of an absolute principle and ground which is referred to as the 
“Eternal Buddha,” “Ultimate Reality,” “the Void,” or “Conscious¬ 
ness-Only.” In effect, we see here a reprise of the Upanishads' 
one, all-encompassing, ultimate principle, immanent to every¬ 
thing that is. 

There are figures or objects that the Buddhist regards as 
symbolic of the whole spirit of Buddhism. The Buddhist Wheel 
stands for the endless cycle of rebirth and suffering as well as 
for the eternity of truth as found in the First Sermon. Yet the 
wheel in ancient Indian tradition also stands for kingship, and 
for mastery and sovereignty over the cycle of desires and rebirths 
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and sufferings that Buddha achieved at the moment of en^i 
enment. The lotus flower which rises immaculately whit e 0 ' 
of murky puddles, signifies that any man, regardless of baoi/ 
ground or origin, can achieve purity and perfection, ari( j ' 
therefore worthy of love and compassion. There is of coui\ S 
the Bo-tree, reminiscent of the wisdom and enlightenment ^ 
Nirvana that Buddha finally achieved after a long path of S J? 
renunciation, meditation and disciplined life. 


Study Guide Questions 


1. Explain in what sense Buddhism was a reaction to th 

Hindu religion and practices of the time. ' e 

2. What were the four symbolic encounters of Siddhartha i 

Lumbini Park? Explain the meaning Siddhartha himself 
drew from them. U 

3. What does the term “buddha" mean? 

4. In what sense is Buddha’s doctrine a middle path? 

5. Enumerate the Four Noble Truths and explain each. Wh 

are they called “noble”? ^ 

6. What two main teachings did Buddha borrow from Hindu¬ 
ism? What is the'moral element Buddha adds in modify 
cation of these two borrowings from Hinduism? 

7. What is the root and origin of all human suffering for Bud 
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true * what does human salvation essentially consist 
of ? Where does salvation lie for Buddha? 

9 ' E ! g “ 0ld Path? 15 “a over-all intention? 

Explain the eight parts or branches. 

10. What does “nirvana" or “nibbana" sonify? if it does not 
mean annihilation, what then is it? 

11 ^ub y stantf a i B r1f ha a COnSlder Such 1 uesUons as that of the 

12 InwSt p ® rsonal immortality to be irrelevant? 

tf ^ , ^ e doctrlne of mbirth for Buddha more 

,, “fa moral principle than a metaphysical theory? 

' Budtetah^r 1 ”? branches Buddhism split into alter 

14 From w htr.h v, xplatn particularities of each branch. 

15 mat te the ra ^tf d th r e later Malm U ana school emerge? 

Th^Jda tS°v 0f , ,he M <*ay°na School? Of the 
“Theravada ” Explain the terms “Mahayana" and 
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16. Explain in what sense the Mahayana School is more o a 
metaphysical system, whereas the Theravada remains a 
purely moral doctrine. 

17. Show which of the two schools, by its doctrine, lead to 
social involvement and commitment. Explain. 


Suggested Assignment 

Look up accounts of the recent resurgence of Buddhism in 
the contemporary world and write a summary of the phenome¬ 
non. Can you point to particular ills and needs of contem¬ 
porary life, especially in the, affluent countries of the world, 
which may have led people to seek answers in Buddhism? 
What aspects of Buddhism would respond to these anxieties 
and needs? 

Or else do a research study on Buddhism as found in 
Philippines. Show whether its adherence is to the Theravada 
or to the Mahayana school. 

Or else write a paper on Zen-Buddhism. Show its links with 
the original doctrine and practices of Buddha. 



* 
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Chapter Two 

Confucius (551-479 B.C.) 



nr^°r UGH CONFUCIUS was of noble descent, he was bnm 
but haTto y fl P H !f forbears were ° f the state ofj 3 ‘“ a 

Lu. now n : a e n d ed e sha P n" reaS ° nS ^ ^ ta 

but wa!s Was Kim9 ' He was S lven the name Ch; 

(The pm t0 be known simply as K’ung tzu, "Master it ^ 

\ U a l S ° haS the ~at,on a oT&' 

PhlloZh Philosopher." For this reason, most riT 8 a 

1116 UUe «*• Chuang-tou M^?* 
fi, tzu -fl Confucius was also sometimes addressed a^tr^ u ' 

fuclus " the nam^h K T S i Whtch Was 111611 latto lzed as "rv’ 9 

c^,”z ? s * 

sources that sav 552 rp 5 ? 1 ac - but there are 

three yearn old ea r^ he ^ fr ^ hC Was ba ^ 

,'sz 

sstvr.srs sax-Mssa 

Eventually, he became a private tearh^* many m enlal skills, 
for a fee. But he also aLepted n^r ; !? 01 ^ youn g Pupils 
were capable, even if they had nothin* f ud £ nts ’ Provided they 
except perhaps “a bundle of dried meaf -° ° ffer hlm 111 payment 

he A f a ^ ered a lowing of discfnw l; T S not lon g before 
At about the age of fiftv fi P 3101111(1 bim. 

minister of justice or policTcoi^ appointe(1 as a kind of 
However, after a short while hTS*? for ^ state of Lu. 

Sned from office when he 
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not about to follow the 


saw that the ruler of the state was 
reform measures he had proposed. 

He went on to travel with his disciples for thirteen years to 
other states, offering people his counsel and ideas of moral¬ 
ity and social reform. But the feudal lords were not appre¬ 
ciative of his ideas and advice. Frustrated, he returned to his 
native state of Lu and decided he would devote the rest of his 
life to teaching and forming disciples. He was then sixty-seven 
or sixty-eight years old. 

Toward the end of his life Confucius was greatly saddened 
by the death of his son and that of his promising young disciple. 
Yen Hut Confucius himself died in 479 B.C., without seeing 
his moral and social ideas effect any significant influence in 
the community. However, several centuries later, in 136 B.C., 
in the early part of the Han dynasty, the whole Confucian 
philosophy and the Confucian Classics were established as the 
official ideology of the Chinese empire. They were adopted 
particularly as the core of the educational system and of the 
civil service examinations. Since then Confucian thought has 
continued to maintain its influence among the peoples of China 
and of East Asia. His teachings are basically contained in the 
Lun yu, a small book of twenty brief chapters. It is more 
commonly known as the “Analects of Confucius.” 

Confucius lived during the decline of the Chou dynasty. The 
central government had lost power and had started to break 
down. The country was divided into warring feudal states, 
ruled by hereditary autocratic lords who were wont to make 
war at whim, tax their people oppressively, and impose on 
them heavy forced labor. 

Confucius saw the need to reform social and political life and 
to relieve the suffering of the common people. Fundamentally, 
his solution was to return to the sources of tradition, with 
emphasis on moral education and the observance of the tra¬ 
ditional rites and ceremonies. Hence, Confucius did not see 
himself as an innovator, but rather as a reformer advocating 
a return to the old ways and visions of ancient Chinese tra¬ 
dition. 

We can perhaps view the thought of Confucius as essentially 
a reprise of two old ideas in the Chinese traditiorir-Tao and 
Te. 

One of the most ancient traditions of China is the belief in 
the Way (Too). Not very different from the ancient Western no¬ 
tion of Phusls and Logos, Too signifies basically the way, or 
nature. It is the fundamental principle, the substance of which 
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all things are made, and the standard to which all thing s ^ 
conform. Since it is that of which all things are made 

o i —_ . . (n oil hpintTQ Tn 4U, * H l K 


uungs are made, and tne buuw* 
conform. Since it is that of which 
a transcendental principle common to all beings. In this ^ 
it is beyond all beings. It is the way and the truth and 5^ 
being of all things. 

Another element of ancient Chinese tradition is the n 0 <. 
of virtue (te), which signifies some human trait or quality c ° a 
sidered as a gift or an endowment which man receives f r ° n ' 
Heaven, in a sense, when the Tao acts in man, it becom 
te or virtue and constitutes man’s very attitude of mind . s 
character. 

The main stress of Confucius is the pursu it, of morqj^ 
§cter. There is only one worthwhile purpose man can havg^' 
life. It is to be a good man, to be a complete or total m ^ 
Morality presupposes two things. It presupposes a basic nati?* 1 
stuff or substance (chih) and a nurturing, patterning, formal 
process (wen). aUv e 

The material substance of morality is a basic inclination 
do what is right. It is seen by Confucius as that which traditi t0 
regarded as “endowment from Heaven.” In this sense inn 0 * 1 
Y^nc or moral character, in Confucius’s view, is in part a J!? 
irom above. It is an innate tendency toward what is right nV 
on the other hand, this original substance is like a seed ih I 
ThL S | t 0 K be n V Ttured 311(1 brought to fullness by man himself 

»or ght 3b0Ut by 3 lOTg ^ ° f 

Education for Confucius consists mainly of the stndv r 

human wisdom and moral insight especlX suiLTT 017 ° f 
Inheritance orthe'^ast^^mTfo 011 tT hiCh 1S r °° ted 111 the 

effort at self-overcoming’and apoUcatlnnT ‘™ olves a ^-long 
mental attitude and manner nf^ at * on . to order to acquire the 

proper for a man of right and llrtue^T^ 8 WhiCh 

the fully developed man who has these'*, m ° ral man 01611 

endowment and the formative reflninY° e ements—the 1131,1131 
harmonious balance. ’ inin ^ Process, combined in a 

The moral man is the gentlpm^r, 
man, chun tzu. More preciselv h* ^ ' 4116 com P lete or superior 

considered the three main virhi^cJ^ acqulrecl w bat Confucius 

virtues humaneness (jen), wisdom 
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(chih), and courage (yung). As Confucius himself said, “There 
are three things constantly on the lips of the gentleman none 
of which I have succeeded in following: A man of humaneness 
never worries, a man of wisdom is never of two minds, a man 
of courage is never afraid." (Analects, XIV.28) 

Humaneness (jenj means precisely what it says. It is a sense 
of connaturality or respect, love and good will toward fellow 
man. This is the most important moral quality. It is so 
important that it flows over to the two other virtues, and tends 
to be interchangeable with the notion of the moral man or 
gentleman. “Fan Ch’ih asked about humaneness. The Master 
said, ‘Love your fellowmen.’ He asked about wisdom. The Mas¬ 
ter said, ‘Know your fellowmen.’" ( Analects , X3I.22) “Tzu-lu 
said, ‘Does the gentleman consider courage a supreme quality?’ 
The Master said, ‘For the gentleman it is morality that is 
supreme. Possessed of courage but devoid of morality, a 
gentleman will make trouble while a small man will be a 
brigand.’” ( Analects , XVII.23) 

There is one rule or “method of humaneness” which Con¬ 
fucius recommends. It is the rule of the shu. It means using 
oneself as an analogy for arriving at what others like and dislike. 
“Tzu-Kung asked, ‘Is there a single word which can be a guide 
to conduct throughout one’s life?’ The Master said, ‘It is perhaps 
the word shu. Do not impose on others what you yourself do 
not desire.’” ( Analects , XV.24) 

While the rule of shu is expressed negatively, it is recom¬ 
mended simply as a method or as a kind of heuristic tool for 
putting into action the positive element, chung, which means 
doing one’s best in the love of fellowman. “Sometime ago I 
heard it from you. Master, that the gentleman instructed in the 
Way loves his fellow men . . ( Analects , XVII.4) 

Humaneness also means overcoming oneself. It means 
overcoming one’s self-interest or one’s acquisitiveness and desire 
for gain. “To return to the observance of the rites through . 
overcoming the self constitutes humaneness. If for a single day 
a man could return to the observance of the rites through 
overcoming himself, then the whole Empire would consider 
humaneness to be his.” (Analects, XII.l) More positively then, 
the other side of overcoming our egotistic tendencies is the 
return to the rites (li). The rites are the traditional body of 
rules and ceremonies. They have been passed on since Antiquity 
and govern all aspects of life from birth to death. In Confucius’ 
view, since these rites were the heritage of past insights and 
experiences regarding man, their respectful observance should 
produce the proper attitude and behavior toward fellowman. 
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The second virtue of the gentleman is Intelligence or wis^i 
The man of wisdom is "never of two minds/ He 
abu hy to distinguish the right from wrong. He i s *** 
deceived by what is spurious. He does not mistake it f 0r w ? ot 
18 true and valid. • hat 

Wisdom is the possession of two combined elements 
learning (hsueh) and thinking (ssv). of 

Learning is essentially the study of the ancient literature 
Lhina, which Confucius regarded as the accumulated wisdn 
oi the past regarding man. This consisted of the live Cortfuei 111 
classics. These are the “Classic of Poetiy" (Shih Ching), comp 0 S 
oi some three hundred odes, originally sung to the accorpn 
niment of music and in the case of temple songs, also with th 
accompaniment of dancing, the “Classic of Changes” (I Chin f 
asically a book on fortune-telling with philosophical and fnivi ’ 
accretions, the “Book of Rituals" (U Chi), which contain a 
ancient traditional rules , customs, and manners of Chin^ 
oc ety covering all aspects and phases of life, including Su l e 

a frtend aS th re -ri and posture ‘ the wa ^ of s P end tag the day with 
Classlc of Documents” (Shu Ching), composed 

decl^ti^ ndS ° f . ea f ly State papers and offlclal documents 

rations, and the Ch’un Ch'iu, an annal of the state of t d 

Tasini 8 ° f e " tlles of ma J° r OTen ts from 722 to 481 B o' 

We m g u t e t r rvT t ' eaming ’ 'TT*' "»“* also be tho u l 

e must try to Improve on what we have learned from the nf J' 

^TetTrXt.d^ 0f 016 

s? 

be S/ ta a P “ouuTlh Wm t brtag US n0where F ° r itwffl 
said. 7Z ^30^ f7 Substance ' *nie Master 
bewildered. If on C other hanH ^ T 0ne be 
learn from others, one will txfin D ert“ m*”/ d0eS n °* 
The third virtue of the gentleman ^' Wna!ects - “-15) ! 
fuclus puts It very simply T^ed Ih s"?® 6 (yungl - Con ’ 
It undone shows a lack of w/T t0 leave 

signifies therefore the overcoming^ 24) Coura f 

pursuit of what is right. It is clear hi! ^difference in the 

be based on something other than that courage must 

what is right. WithouTThls cou^e wouU heT* / / Sed 0n 
and direction. 8 would be devoid of purpose 

R is the standard 

the rites. We have already seen that *5 t0 °’ for leamin g 3x16 
we acquire from the past must be i accumulated wisdom 

eiiected upon and rethought 
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from time to time. Similarly, as a code of rules of conduct 
passed on by tradition, the rites, which constitute a great part 
of what must be learned, carry a certain traditional authority. 
But by themselves they do not necessarily constitute that which 
is valid. They must be reexamined from time to time in view 
of what is right. If necessary, they must be modified, as 
demanded by the concrete circumstances, added to, or dimin¬ 
ished. 

The Master said, “The Yin built on the rites of the Hsia. 
What was added and what was omitted can be known. The 
Chou built on the rites of the Yin, What was added and what 
was omitted can be known. Should there be a successor to 
the Chou, even a hundred generations hence can be known.'" 
( Analects , 11.23) 

The question then arises what is rightness itself based on? 
What in the end determines the rightness of man’s acts? 

At this point we may perhaps bring in the Confucian notion 
of Heaven’s Decree (Tien Ming). Actually, this is another ancient 
belief of Chinese tradition. Tradition dictates that the Emperor 
rules by virtue of Heaven’s Decree and that it is his duty to 
rule for the good of his people. In the case of dereliction of duty. 
Heaven may withdraw its decree and pass it on to another 
more worthy of the power and position. In Confucius, however. 
Heaven’s Decree seems to be a duty incumbent not only upon 
the Emperor but upon all men. It seems to signify a moral 
command present in all men. It is something of the nature 
of a universal moral imperative to which every man is subject. 

Heaven’s Decree for Confucius then does not necessarily refer 
to a religious dimension in man, except perhaps in the sense 
of some transcendent principle. He looked upon the religious 
practices of his day as superstition. Tien Ming for him seems 
to designate rather an overarching moral principle. It is the 
source of all moral duty and of all human inclination toward 
the right. Furthermore, man needs time and effort to be able 
to arrive at some comprehension of such a heavenly decree and 
even more to align one’s life according to it. The Master said, 
At fifteen I set my heart on learning; at thirty I took my stand; 

. at forty I came to be free from doubts; at fifty I understood the 
Decree of Heaven; at sixty my ear was attuned; at seventy I 
followed my heart’s desire without overstepping the line.’" 
(Analects, II.4) 

Beyond Heaven’s Decree, there is the Way (Tad) as described 
above, which Confucius also inherited from tradition. In Con¬ 
fucius, however, it is not clear whether Heaven’s Decree is in 
any way distinct from the Way. We read for example. The 
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hMft on the way. base myself 0n 
, t#>r said. '• s£t my oa f or support and take my recreat^" 

f ! f lean upon humaneness P would seem to sh at S 

?£& -- 'the Way in re.atlon to morality. o n £ 

fundamental nature of th ^ ab( , ve ^ ultimacy ^ J* 

other hand, we Further we read, Confucius said, 
Decree of Heaven, things. He Is In awe 0 f> 

gentleman stands in ^ awe of g,. eat men . He Is in ^ 

Decree of _^ eav ( e .v lf , sa g e s (Analects, XVI.80) In any case if 
of the words of * Decree and the Way are of a f„ ’^ 

Confucius, both ground and source of morality 

“ n must X be pointed out that morality for Confucius does 
iVnnstet essentially of individual perfection. The moral ^ 
"° Tme 2me me^ociaLZ^—e^ST^ 
!! UI le The chuntzu. then, is truly moral and complete inso far 
rSis at the same time and by the same token a social 
being contributing to the good of the community 
Human society may be divided Into five basic human rela- 
tions* between husband and wife, father and son, elder 
younger brother, friend and friend, ruler and subject. 

In Confucius’s view, the family Is the paradigm for the human 
community at large. Family relations extend to the broader so¬ 
cial relations in such a way that a good son and a good younger 
brother, by the same token, should be a good subject or citizen. 
Mankind, in a true sense, Is one large family governed by the 
principles of love, reciprocity and differential functions. How¬ 
ever, there must be gradations of love and kindness, starting 
from within the family and extending to friends and neighbors, 
fellow townsmen, fellow countrymen, and the rest. Otherwise, 
one runs the risk of being untrue to his word and to his role 
and function by proclaiming love of mankind when he has not 
even started to love those who are his closest relations. 

The human community organized as state is a moral entity. 
Politics is the extension of ethics. It Is the extension of the 
virtue of humaneness. Hence, the goal of the state and of 
po tics can only be one thing. It cannot be material gain or 
power. It can only be the good and welfare of the people, the 

community of fellow human beings. 

thinking and practice of his time, Confucius 
or aonnintm 6 t0 g0vem de P ends - not on divine ancestiy 
ability reauirpH* ^ Ut ° n the P ossesslon of moral virtue and the 
By me sa^ t ° SCrVe the g° od of the people, 
man, when r* prl ^ ci P le ’ the gentleman, or the truly moral 
to take UD nuhi^V^ the clr cumstances, must be prepared 
UP Public office to serve the common welfare. To he 
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moral is to be humane h i i 

and as community ° * 0ve ^ e ^ owmen both as individuals 

The duties of gnvpmn,^ * 

isfaction of the Dennis nt , are thre efold: to assure the sat- 

wlth arms and militarv needs * to e( * ul P the people 

to provide the people hi ainlI J g for the community’s defense, 

moral fonnation and *uiZ and * ™ le ’ 

is to correct (che^T ^t' ^ end “ t0 g0vem (cheng) 

example. (AnaZecfs^XlI 17) h W ° rdS ’ 1 18 t0 set ^ correct 

th<mght ZheZiH 111011 Perhaps sum mailzes all of Confucius’s 

3 lume ™ al dialCCtiC between 3 SenSe ° f ** 

We see it in thp t graund ’ and the sense of the socio-historical. 
from Hppvrn ^t? 011 between what comes as an endowment 
th 1 f . ai } e neec * for human effort and cultivation, 
or the relation between the demand for what is right and the 

need for performance of the rites. We see it in the interaction 
between the role of thinking and the contributions of learning 
rooted in history and tradition. 

- We see a klnd °f bipolar gravitational field pervading all of 
Confucian thought. On one hand, there is the drawing power 
of that which is the source or ground of the moral demand, 
signified by the notion of Heaven’s Decree or the Way. On the 
other hand, there is the pull and attraction of the human and 
the historical, expressed in the ancient classics and in ongoing 
human experience. In this sense, the thought of Confucius is 
a constant struggle to discern, In the midst of human affairs, 
the Decree of Heaven or the Way. Vice versa, it is the struggle 
to render the Way concrete and actual, through the exercise 
of moral virtue and the performance of the rites and the practices 
of daily life. «. 

After the death of Confucius, his teachings, continued by his 
disciples, assumed two different directions. One direction, 
emphasized the social and political aspect of Confucian thought. 

It is represented by the work “Great Learning” (Ta-hsueh), 
attributed to Tseng-tzu (505-C.436 B.C.), a disciple of Confu¬ 
cius. The second direction, laying more stress on the psycho¬ 
logical aspect of the Master’s teachings, is articulated in the 
work “Doctrine of the Mean" (Chung-yung), attributed to Tzu 
Ssu (483-402 B.C.), a grandson of Confucius. Much later, two 
eminent minds emerged in the Confucian tradition in the persons 
of Mena tzu or Mencius (371-289 B.C.) and his younger 
contemporary, Hsun-tzu (third centuiy B.C.). Mencius stressed 
the essential goodness of human nature and the innate rig t 
of subjects to revolt against an unjust ruler. Hsun-Tzu on the 
other hand, was more empirically oriented and emphasized the 
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Study Guide Questions 


1. 


Explain in what sense Confucius saw himself not 
innovator but rather as a reformer. 

__ . . ,1 * ,_iui_oui. 


2 . 


1 


[ 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 


ator Dui rauici a iwwimtt. 

What do the traditional Chinese notions of Too and te 
How does Confucius interpret these two traditional n ^ 
What are the two constitutive elements of moralitv ° tio ^ . 
ing to Confucius? y acc °rd. 

What does education consist of for Confucius? 

Explain the Confucian concept of the chun tzu. 

What are the three fundamental virtues of the ch 
Explain the meaning of the fundamental virtue ^ 
What is the rule of the shu ? What do you unrWo, 
chung to relation to the rule of the shu? rStan<i hj 

What Is meant when we say. “humaneness” «= 
overcoming of the self? SS is 3)80 the 

10. How is the observance of the rites related tn -v, 

fte “overcoming of the self? maneness ‘ 

11. What does wisdom mean for Confucius? ww 

role to^CotfL^u? U doct 1 rine aSSlCS? ExpXtdn thelr P la « ^ 

SJK Ls u to ag i for ? Confuclus? 

damental virtues? 30 H ° W tt related to the, three fan- 
15, What docs 

to the Too ? ^ slgnJ fy for Confucius? How is it related 

* 6, Iriow arc cth i 

fuclus? Ebcpki^hv°the S w! ated t0 63011 other for Con ' 
17 Wh S ! be wU Ung and^reaH moral 111311 for Confuct" 5 

S T the flve basto hf t0 take U P P^Uc office. 
fe the family the paradi,^ 311 relat lons? In what sens* 

par ad!gm for soclety-at-laige? 
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18. Explain what Is the proper goal of the state and of politics 
In general for Confucius. What then are the duties of gov¬ 
ernment? 

19. Explain the fundamental interaction or dialectic in Confu¬ 
cius between the sense of the sociohistorical and the sense 
of the original source or ground. 


Suggested Assignment 

Some recent economic studies of countries of East Asia have 
shown correlations between Confucian cultural influence and 
social dynamism. Look up these studies and write an essay 
about traits and features of Confucianism that could possibly 
explain such correlations. 

Or else write a paper comparing Buddha’s doctrine centered 
on the extirpation of all self-seeking and Confucius’ doctrine 
centered on humaneness. Show similarities and differences. 

Or else write a paper showing how our traditional Philippine 
culture, though strong on human relations and the interper¬ 
sonal, is not Confucian. Show the differences. 
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Chapter Three 

Plato (429-348 B.C.) 



Problem of Unity and Multiplicity 

ONE OF THE first problems that early Greek thinkers w 
preoccupied with was the unity and multiplicity of things o 6 
the one hand, it seemed obvious that the world is in consta 
flux, always changing, thus ever different from what it was th 
moment before. Furthermore, it would seem that this ever 
changing world also consists of many different things each 
having its own particular characteristics and properties On 
the other hand, it seemed just as evident to these Greek think 
e rs that these diverse things, diverse across time and SDace 
could not be so distinct from one another as to constitute 
completely different worlds. For that would make things com¬ 
pletely chaotic and incomprehensible. Yet it seems lust as 

through ‘ S bUt ° ne ordered rational world, subsisting 

tadv S dlfferpS e th^ eS ^° ne world underi 5 tag all those seem- 
SnttoTfa* h ^ lgS ; ™ s was a fundamental belief or as- 

atofd 0 ?au-enl that there 18 a L ogos or Reason, 

prevailing over _J! lp ® ss n 8' self-instituting, self-governing order 

the kosmos the ! f ° ne “anifest effect of Logos Is 

fovemed bv TJ™* ° f «rth, planets. arufstars 

how to reconcile th!« aa,e laws - The problem, then, was 

understand the reas^i bStodTe^F 11 ^ ° f thlngS ' h0W ‘° 

unity and the diversity acra^LT"^ C ° ntradlCti0n betWee “ 
phasized the transience and nm e .f nd space - Heraclitus em- 
same time pointing out that pp08 J tepess °f things, yet at the 

under the same lawful order s nd^ dlversiUes are consta "^ 

OTQer 30,1 reason. Parmenides, on the 
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other hand, emphasized the permanence and unity of all being 
w hile allowing for the secondary changes and differences. 


Theory of Ideas 

It is in the context of this general problem of reconciling 
unity and multiplicity that we might understand Plato s theory 
of ideas or forms. For Plato, human knowledge is possible only 
insofar as man is able to grasp some stable structures or 
relations in the midst of all the changing sensible world. jAs 
had already been pointed out by Parmenides, there must be 
some stable being as the foundation and object of true k* 10 ^' 
edge. It was also clear to Plato that true or valid knowledge 
does exist, as exhibited by the sciences of the time, such as 
arithmetic, geometry, grammar, and Pythagorean num ers 
governing musical harmony, and astronomy as well as geome- 
rical figures. Thus, Plato theorized that there must be a world 
of permanent and immutable forms which are the proper object 
of human knowledge. This alone could explain the fact that, 
notwithstanding the flux of things, man is able to know, 
fact of human knowledge, therefore, would seem to argue to 
the existence of another world aside from the ever chang g 
sensible world, a world of spiritual and immutable ideal forms. 

Moreover, this world of ideal forms is the source mid foun¬ 
dation of the sensible or material world, rhis sensible wor d 
exhibits gradients of greater or lesser degree, such as the more 
or less good, the more or less beautiful. But it never prese 
that which is the good itself or the beautiful itself, the par 
ousta. Hence. Plato argued, the sensible world ^ "J^Physlcal 
participation is the pale copy or reflection of the ideal world. 
Zs the sensible world proceeds from the Ideal world as its 
source of being and exemplary model. Within the world of ideal 
forms itself, there is an ascending order of more mid 
Inclusive more and more fundamental ideas. All these ideas 
“iually subsumed under the ideas of Movement and 

Stillness, which to turn are subsumed underd*e 

and Nonbetog (Nonbetog is relative nonbetog or potential betogh 

All of these ideas ultimately fail under the paramount idea of 

FJrTr&r rss 

all limitation and all potentiality, the Lightand 

clple of explanation. Everything is a participation of the Good. 
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human knowledge is the “grasping” of the ideal forms 
which is a world other than the sensible world, how then does 
man come upon these ideal forms amidst the ever fleeting 
sensible world? How is knowledge possible under the circum¬ 
stances? Here we come to a second feature of Plato’s philoso¬ 
phy, namely, his theory of Reminiscence. 


Theory of Reminiscence 

Man, for Plato, is a reflection of the duality of the sensible 
and ideal worlds. Man himself is composed of a body and soul. 
The body is made up of the four traditional elements—earth, 
water, air and fire. The soul consists of three distinct faculties] • 
three levels of knowledge and desire. There is, at the lowest 
level, sensation (aisthesis), ordered to the cloudy reflections of 
the ideal forms in sensible things. On the level of sensation 
there is the corresponding sense desire (epithumia), seeking, 
satisfaction in the ever changing and thus formless, endlessly 
frustrating material things. There is, secondly, opinion (doxaj, 
which in itself is not free from error but is sufficient for ordinary 
practical matters such as the hypothetical sciences and the 
government of communal life. The corresponding desire is spirit 
(trtwnosj, a kind of spontaneous tendency toward everything 
beautiful and good. Thirdly, there is the mind or intellect 
fjioush the immortal part of the soul, the capacity for truth and 
wisdom Its corresponding desire is the will (boule), which is 
the souls tendency toward the Good 

Clven this composition of man. Plato explains by way of a 
mat * ere w as a time when the soul, living 

boriv nnf h? .° f ldCal forms ' was n <* bonded to the 
some evil °. some Fall of man. Consequent upon 

thus £££** rV WaS exUed t0 ^ material world and 
the S n i he bod y- The story itself of the Fall and 

of the soul m the body was not 

Pythagoras and EnineH^ *? ad 1,6611 pro P ounde d previously by 
Dart of the whni<^m«| d0Cl6S ' K was a Popular belief that was 

time. What was ortfma to^lato" 0f th8 Greek culture at f! 
this Fall of man with hte Sen™ ft6 Way he tategr * t6d 

man Is forgetful of thewlw eTL 0,18 faUen 

However insofar an tv. ic * eas his previous existence. 

or participation of t£ iS^H? 18 * Shad0Wy ^nn 
the material world serves s °j°hm of the soul 

recall the ideal forms of its D^e^? aSl °. n f ° r to rcmlnlSC tidi 

its previous state. The encounter with 

- ' • ■ 
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what in a ,^ e ^ es as 311 occasion for the soul to remember 

m c ^ had alwa y» known from the beginning. 3 

Platn , of sours Preexistence and the Fall allows 

_ tat ° t ° Q ^ >la ? n th 1 e moral dimension of man. In the fallen 
, man is tom between two tendencies. On the one hand, 
,° * s knprisonment in the body, the soul finds itself 
dragged down, as if by some leaden weight, toward a life of 
mere sense and physical pleasure. On the other hand, the soul 
is marked by a certain deep disquietude, a fundamental yearning 
for that which is beyond, for that which is ideal. This “ten¬ 
dency of the soul” is for Plato the expression of the soul’s 

connaturality with the Good and its preexistence in the world 
of ideas. 

Due to the Fall and the consequent imprisonment in the 
body, man must now die unto himself bit by bit, by a method 
of purification, gradually restraining his passions and gaining 
control of himself and thereby liberating himself, that is to say, 
liberating the soul from the hold of the world and of the body 
and reuniting it with the Good. The life of man is, therefore, 
a spiritual voyage that is really a return to one’s roots and 
beginnings, a kind of quest or pilgrimage in fidelity to this 
natural orientation of man to that which is the Good. 

This spiritual voyage eventually leads man on a dialectic or 
ascending path. It starts from eros, the desire of the physically 
beautiful and the desire to procreate the physically beautiful. 
It then moves on to the higher desire for the more spiritually 
beautiful, and the desire to procreate spiritual offspring, such 
as poetic works, the sciences, social and legal institutions. It 
finally arrives at the last stage, which is the union with the 
Ideal Beauty and Good Itself, which eros was unconsciously 
searching for all along. This highest, ultimate stage signifies 
not mere knowledge, but a kind of mystical touch of something 
that is really beyond and transcendent to man. Such a state 
is really ineffable and incommunicable, capable of expression 
only in terms of the Good’s attributes such as Truth, Propor¬ 
tion and Beauty. In this final state of union, the soul is liberated 
from all change and all tribulations and thus attains true 
immortality, which was really the point and goal of all the 
desire for physical and spiritual procreation. 

He, who in his life attains wisdom and finds the way to the 
Good, owes it as his duty to the Good to enlighten others along 
the true path. It is in this regard that Plato sees the relation 
between morality and politics. The philosophers, those men 
of wisdom who have found the path to the Good, must lead 
tvio wnmmiinttv toward the one goal of life, the attainment 
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Singer and dS the city-state when necessary, 
iace aangci his due and thus unifies the/ 



which renders each one . r — MiU1& 

Tty, and finally wisdom, the contemplation of and discer^ 

familiarity with the Good. The whole purpose of the po^ 
the city-state, therefore, Is to make possible, to enable man to 
lead the life of moral virtue and wisdom. 

On the other hand, he who at the end of his life has failed 
to attain the goal of life by not going beyond mere physical 
desires and the pleasures of the sensible world will be led to 
judgment. After a period of expiation, he will be reincarnated 
either as an animal or as a man, depending upon the misdeeds 
of his past life. He is destined to remain reincarnated and tied 
to the body, until his soul has learned its way through the 
proper path of purification and ascension. If necessary, there 
will be several repeated reincarnations. (Here we see perhaps 
a trace of Hindu influence in Plato’s thought.) 

In brief, Plato’s philosophy views man and the world as having 
proceeded from the Good, metaphysically participating in the 
Good, and seeking ultimately to return to the Good 4 
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2 . 


3. 


4. 


Study Guide Questions 

X^m^JTeariT! h prob,em perceived b * Grak 

fly of things 8 ™ regarding the unity and the multiplie- 

What is meant bv th*» , 

kosmos ? - Greek notions of Logos and 

How does Plato argue that tv»^ t 

attests to the existence 1 of ° f human knowledge 

HOW does PlatoThow a ° th i able “ % 

and foundation of the sendlfi W ° rld of fonns 18 Hie source 
Dfcrlbe the M 

What does participation meL ^ 0rld of forms itself. 1 


6. ' What does parMnatim wltnln the world 

7. H owdoes man, Plato? M 

come to grasp the world of r ‘ 3 senslb le changing worl 

8. Describe Plato's JI ! f forms ? 

9. How rW o,“ S myth the Fall 


How does Plato 31°’ J* e FaU - 
slon of man? e all to explain the moral di 
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11. What is the relation between morality and politics for Plato? y 

12 . What is the purpose of the polis in his philosophy? ' 

13 . What is the place and function of reincarnation in 
his doctrine? 

14. In the light of reincarnation, would it mean then that in 
Plato’s doctrine everyone in the end necessarily returns to 
the Good? 


Suggested Assignment 

Write an essay showing Platonic influence in a newspaper 
column or article you have read, or a writer or thinker you 
might have studied recently. Or write an essay regarding certain 
patterns or aspects of Filipino cultural practices and beliefs 
that seem to echo Plato’s thought. 

Or else write an essay comparing the Mahayana School of 
Buddhism and Plato's doctrine. Show similarities and differ¬ 
ences. 
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Chapter Four ' : WE 

Aristotle (384-323 B.C.) 
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ARISTOTLE a student of Plato. Thus, in the early nerina 
his teaching and writing, he was a faithful Platnnu* 'l 0 * 
eventually developed, however, his own system of fhou^f' He 
that of his fo ™er master ght qu “' 

deduction from first DrinrinW ’ ^ CS does not P rocee d by 

to first pr ta c.p.es I 4the P ^i s ^L d ° eS b * Auction 
parative method, a dlalecUc^ he TT ethlcs as a com- 
ferent opinions regarding good and haH^ 'T - com P arta g dif- , 
of prudential directives of ltalted b ?’ and arrivto g at a set 
Perhaps, that Aristotle's ^ i* ‘ S for ^ reason ' 

metaphysics. Besides, he develop s, tade P en dently of his 
ethics, much later in his career* 5 d hlS meta Physlcs after his 
Sifting through the orevadma 

tradition, Aristotle set about inn I ?? ra * apbuons of his Greek 
purposes and ends In Ilf. about man - about his 

attainment of these ends e con ditions needed for the 

What then is the good? Th 

of any being, that which a beini?t» d . 1 1S that whlch is the end * 
there seems to be a whole vanfh, ? S toward - But for man. 
happiness, but some m?n seek w° f , ends ' Men all seek for 
to wealth others still m power Pf taess ta Pleasure, others 
simply What man seeks for butww polnt - however. Is not 
man seek some kind of ultimate enn r 18 hls true end? Do,- 
ends are sought, the end beyond „^ d J or whtc b all these oth 
as It constitutes hls properly there * no other, In: ' 
happiness? per fulfillment and thus, hls 
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In quest of such an ultimate end, Aristotle introduced a new 
concept, more objective than the concept of happiness, namely, 
the proper function (ergon) or purpose of man, by which man 
attains the fulfillment of his being. What then is man? 
Concretely, man is a being composed of soul and body. The 
soul is that part of the composite which animates and com¬ 
mands, the body is the part which is subordinate, as the tool 
is to the artisan, or the slave to the master. The soul has two 
main parts, the rational and the irrational. The rational soul, 
completely independent of the body, is further subdivided into 
the speculative intellect, pure thought or intellection (theoretike 
dianoia), and the practical intellect (to prakttkon cLianoetikon). 
The practical intellect is ordained toward action and deter¬ 
mines appropriate means to attain the end. The irrational 
soul, closely united with the body, is subdivided into the 
vegetable part which is manifested by the activities of nutrition, 
growth and reproduction, and the desiring part, which is further 
subdivided into three progressive levels. They are unruly and 
irrational sense desires and covetousness (epithumia), sponta¬ 
neous impulses (thumos), desires and tendencies which may 
partially coincide with the dictates of reason, and wishes and 
desires (boulesis), completely subordinated to the dictates of 
reason. Wishes and desire in contrast with the first two have 
as object something stable, namely, that which is perceived as 
good. In the end, as we shall see later, the task of morality 
is to effect a harmonious combination between the rational 
commands of the practical intellect and the docile wishes and 
desires boulesis. 

We see in Aristotle’s ethics the strong influence of Plato’s 
dualism of body and soul, which Aristotle was to overcome only 
later with the development of his metaphysics. Thus, the real 
man is seen to be his soul, and the fundamental activity of the 
soul is reason. Reason, as we have seen previously, is a 
fundamental concept in the ancient Greek tradition which in 
general is an all-encompassing, self-instituting, self-governing 
order prevailing over all reality. That man is rational would 
mean, therefore for Aristotle, that man in some special way 
participates in this all-encompassing Logos , not merely in the 
sense of being governed by reason which the whole world is, 
but in the sense that man has within him a capacity for 
Immanent activity of self-instituting, self-governing order. Man 
Is unlike the lower beings, whose specific activities are all tran- 
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sttlve activities. Transitive activities are activities initiated 
without and terminated in a purpose or end outside 0 f fv 1 
individual being. Thus, mineral, plant, and animal activity 
are determined by the external environment and terminate 
some end or purpose external to the individual, such as f' 
example the enrichment, and perpetuation of the species. 
however, as rational being is capable of activity starting f ro ’ 
within and terminating in a purpose which remains withi 
man, within the activity itself, thus immanent like in the JT 
of intellection. ' act 

If reason or immanent activity is that which is specific 
man or to his soul, then the end or function (ergon) of m l ° 
must have something to do with this specific activity of 
From the very nature of immanent activity, as we have se^ 
the end could not very well be something external to the activiiiv 
itself. Hence, for Aristotle, the end or function of man could 
only be the immanent activity of reason itself brought to it 
fullest extent, namely, the moral virtues within the framewnrt 
of the communal life of the polls and the act of contemplation 
Aristotle takes the moral virtues of his teacher Plato but 
instead of considering them as mere means toward eventual 
union with the Good. Aristotle makes them the very STnr 
man. or at least one level of the ends of man * 


A Morally Virtuous Act 

of for Artst ° ae c “ 

, (mesotes), neither deficient nor ° f the ^ usi 

the desires and passions into a ha™ *7 ^ reaSOn orderln S 
example, the virtue of com-*** han *onious whole. Thus, for 

neither pusillanimous nor^lk^^ ° f an activlt y which is 
of danger, thereby manifestii^tiT’ steadfas t in the face 
man and of the human spirit 1 ^ and excellence of 

which proceeds from certain nm -J ec * ive ty» virtue is an activity 
act is one which proceeds from dispositions. A virtuous 
acquired by constant practice wk^"* 1 state or disposition 
act has become a kind of second tZ the doln S of the virtuous 
pmily and surety, without fail alZ' the actIon being P 0 ^ 
hesitation. For Aristotle an Z d with °ut any doubt or 
agonizing doubts and tempteti ' Z done «*«■ goLg through 

over hls unrulv a a , Slgn that man has not 

right intend 016 ’ 3 VJrtuou S act is ono^] 68 passions. 

on. This means that th whicl * Proceeds from 0 
- Q % ftat ‘he action is desired for i 
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0 wn sake and not for some ulterior motive beyond the action 
Itself. For example, in the virtue of friendship, the intended 
goal of the friendship should be the human relationship Itself, 
the mutual good will binding two or more people, each loving 
the other for his own sake, rather than for Some extraneous 
purpose such as to curry favor, to acquire some advantage or 
pleasure from the other. 

From what we have seen thus far, we might, therefore, say 
that for Aristotle a moral virtue is a rational measured activity 
following the rule of the “just middle," motivated by the right 
intention and proceeding from a permanent disposition acquired 
through repeated exercise of the act. It will be seen, however, 
that in such a definition the concept of moral virtue is not yet. 
complete. It implies a relation to some norm we have not seen 
so far. For example, what is the norm or rule for “Just middle"? 
In the absence of some further norm, the “just middle" could 
very well be mere expediency and calculation. Right intention 
is needed but what is the norm or rule of right intention? 
Would any action desired for its own sake then be good? Simi¬ 
larly, a permanent disposition is needed but a permanent 
disposition to perform what kind of activity finally? A perma¬ 
nent disposition without a rule or norm could be either a virtue 
or a vice. 


>!• 




Practical Reason 

Presumably, the inevitable answer to all these queries is 
reason. Just so. But reason then will have to be made more 
precise. Thus, Aristotle proposes, apart from the moral virtues, 
a kind of master virtue, a virtue of virtues so to speak, namely, 
•practical wisdom (phronesis). Practical wisdom for Aristotle 
means knowledge on one hand, which participates in the act 
of contemplation which we shall see later, and action, on the 
other hand, which is akin to the moral virtues. As knowledge, 
practical wisdom provides the insight to the truth, regarding 
the intrinsic worth and excellence and beauty (kalorO of the 
action to be done. As action, practical wisdom is the practical 
intellect which properly decides to act. It takes the appropriate 
means (prohpirests) in the situation in view of the intended goal 
and takes command of one’s desires and passions. It thus 
results not only in knowledge and wishful thinking, but in 
efficacious action. Practical wisdom, then, is the proper activity 
and virtue of the practical intellect, by wjiich man as the source 

action is the union of desire and thought. Viewed in this 
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Ground and Norm of Morality 


light, the moral virtues are merely partlcularaspeets of the 0xie 
master active virtue which is practical wisdom. 

Like Plato. Aristotle views the communal life of the pofe as 

the proper place for the exercise of m0I |f 1 JJJ** Howev er, 
unlike Plain Aristotle does not consider the life of the polls as 


unlike Plato, Aristotle does not consider the Ule oi the polls as 
merely a means for the attainment of moral ues and the 
Good. Rather, the communal life of the polls Is seen in it s 
essence to be the very life of moral virtues an us the pofo 
constitutes one of the ends of man. In other words, Aristotle 
seems to view the organized life of the polis Itself as one 
Immanent activity whereby man precisely achieves his human¬ 
ity as a rational being. . , , 

Through organized economic activity, typified by the virtue 
of temperance (discipline, hard work and the judicious hus¬ 
banding of means) man In community provides for his material 
needs and thus attains self-sufficiency In his physical life. The 
shared life of the community constitutes essentially the 
companionship and the communion of the virtue of friendship 
whereby fellowmen reciprocally bear good will and love toward 
each other. Furthermore, the shared life and tradition of the 
community make possible the education of the succeeding 
generations. This assures the continuance of the life of moral 
virtue as a self-maintaining immanent activity. The courage 
of the military organization assures the defense of the commu¬ 
nity against external threat, thus guaranteeing the survival of 
the co mm unity. The practiced wisdom, sense of justice (to 
dikaion), equity (epieikeiaj, and good common sense (gnome) of 
the statesmen assure the overall government, distribution of 
goods, reward and punishment, and harmony and peace of the 
community as the immanent, communal, rational, moral life of 
man continually establishing, governing, and perpetuating itself. 

In this sense, Aristotle holds that man is a social or political 
being. Outside of the pale of communal life, man will have to 
be a demigod, or he will lose his humanity and descend to the 
level of the beast. 

To say that man is a political being is not, however, to say 
that the end of man is external to the individual man, as 
the lower beings, where the end of the individual is the per 
petuation of the species, usually at the expense of the todivt 
ual. Precisely because man is rational, the individual man j 
a species by himself, according to Aristotle. His proper e ^ 
remains immanent within him. Thus, the communal Ihe <§il 
moral virtue of the polis is not external to the individual. ^ 
it is essentially a spiritual activity, the shared coromun 
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ls immanent to the Individual, and has the good of the indi¬ 
vidual, as a rational activity, as its proper end. 


The Act of Contemplation 

The other end of man is the proper activity and virtue of the 
speculative intellect. This is the act of contemplation, which 
Aristotle calls the best and most perfect virtue. The speculative 
intellect is capable of science (episteme) which is the demon¬ 
stration and derivation of conclusions from first principles. On 
the other hand, it is also capable of intuition of the fundamen¬ 
tal principles (nous). But the highest capability of the specu¬ 
lative intellect is a perfect science. This is the possession of 
the most fundamental principles and their elaborations and 
derivations, which Aristotle calls philosophy {phllosophia or at 
times sophia signifying its fulfilled state). Such a perfect science 
in the concrete consists of contemplating what Aristotle calls 
the most sublime beings, which would include the eternal 
heavenly bodies which were considered divine by Greek tradi¬ 
tion, but most especially, contemplating the most perfect, most 

sublime being which is God Himself. 

Insofar as God is the most perfect being, there is no poten¬ 
tiality left in Him. He is Pure Act, thus per-fect For Arts- 
totJef He could only be Pure Reason Pure Thought linking 
Itself (Noests noeseosl, for any other object outside of the Pure 
Thought would leave Pure Thought in further potency for it. 
which then would signify incompleteness or imperfection. Stace 

He is the most pure immanent activity, God does not know 
S« or anyone besides Himself. He Is not a proWdenHa, 
oppn as Creator or source of the being oi me 
AmiT He is seen by Aristotle as First Motor, but 

more “the sense of being the most 

stitutes a Potot tow^djhteh ajU> ^ most self 

Thus, In contemplatio , attains the aoex of 

sufficient activity man is “P^keGod other words, for 
his possibilities. He becomes Uke God^ m ^ 

Aristotle, contemplation does n that wou id break the 

something or “““^^“"ontemplition for him is to engage 
circle of immanence. Rather, con ^ tto the way it is in 

in the highest, most perfect W® for Aristotle remains a 

God as noests noes wOrig" e nt man is capable 
purely immanent activity, the ® and happiness. 
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Nevertheless, for man to be capable of such^ an activity, whi ch 
is really no longer a mere human ^ Vir¬ 

tues, Aristotle theorized that over and above s ordinary 
human powers and possibilities, and over an above the 
composition of body and soul, there must be something divine 
in man which alone is immortal in him, the nous. Aristotle, 
however, left unresolved the question of whether this divine 
part in man proves individual immortality, or whether it means 
a kind of ray or participation of the divine in men which is 
reintegrated in the Godhead at the moment of man’s death. 

Owing, however, to the frailty of this composite of body, soul 
and nous that is man, the “high's” of contemplation come only 
as rare brief moments in man’s life. Even for the best of men, 
such moments are not to be expected as everyday happenings! 
In the concrete, the end of man is mixed. On one hand, there 
are the rare intense moments of intellectual activity that is 
divine contemplation, and more commonly, there is the active 
life of moral virtues and practical wisdom within the context 
of the communal life of the polls. 


Morality is Human Reasonableness 


1 . :'41i 
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We see then that, unlike Plato for whom morality is essen¬ 
tially the soul ordained toward and in quest of the absolute 
Good transcendent to man, Aristotle sees morality more as an 
t ° f hun ? an reasonableness. It is being true to the intrinsic 
nobUity and excellence of one’s rational soul. Immorality 
therefore consists In an activity which Is Inordinate excessive 

or material conditions. necessary natural, social 

Aristotle 8 In th!Tend felt* consi^ 1 ^ fuUfflment of man ' 

ends are accessible only to raStlh? t ^ SUCh nob j e 
require necessary condition® «, few men - Such ends 

require a certata r^ur^ end. ^ ** not to all. They 
cies and passions which , wnient—normal desires, tenden- 
intellectual part of man '“duly distort the higher 

ance; and a proper social ™ individual's own suffer- 

^ 800131 background that affords mart 
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early childhood training and education and orientation to his 
proper ends. They also require a level of material ease and 
leisure which gives man the opportunity to develop his powers 
and possibilities. Here we see why Aristotle’s ethics eventu¬ 
ally turns out to be quite exclusive and aristocratic. 

One fundamental characteristic of Aristotle’s ethics, which 
perhaps is shared more or less by the whole ancient Greek tra¬ 
dition, is that man is seen mainly as being his intellect, apart 
from which there are only blind irrational desires and passions. 
Consequently, the main problem of morality is invariably seen 
to be how to discipline the lower desires and passions, and how 
to educate and cultivate the intellectual part in order to attain 
man’s fulfillment. Without this discipline of the lower desires 
and the cultivation of the intellectual part, or without the 
necessary conditions which allow for such discipline and 
cultivation, the moral end is not attained, whether through the 
individual’s own fault or not. It is this element which gives both 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s ethics a certain elitist or aristocratic 
quality. It is only later with the coming of Christianity that 
man comes to view himself essentially as will, which is a 
capacity for freedom, for free choice and for self-determination. 
This gives morality a deeper dimension and makes it a matter 
of conscience and good will. 

Another point that might be made of Aristotle’s ethics is that 
whereas the Good for Plato signifies a transcendent, other¬ 
worldly end of man, for Aristotle the moral end is seen as 
something immanent in human activity and achievable in life. 
The twin ends of moral virtues and contemplation signify for 
Aristotle s the achievement of that which is best in man. The 
moral virtues constitute the fulfillment of the nobility and 
excellence of the human spirit. Contemplation means not so 
much the encounter or union with that which is other than 
man, but rather the fulfillment of the highest potential of man 
which is his capacity for immanent, self-sufficient activity. 5 
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Study Guide Questions 

Why does Aristotle say that ethics is not a science, but an 
art? 

What does the general concept me ^ 1? 

What are usually considered “goods for man? 

What is meant by the concept ergon ? . . . _ 

Describe Aristotle’s view of human pychology and 

ferent parts of the composite 

. . . 
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5 Aristotle “e- b y ™n^acuv«^ s ^ 
Aristotle say that the » 

*t£ three characteristics of a morally virtuous 
practical wisdom, phronesis, the master 
related to the communal life or 
what is the other goal or ergon 


7. Why does Aristotle say that the real 

8. What then is the ergon xn ^J J ~ ^ 

9. What are t_ 

\ action for Aristotle? 

10. In what sense is i 
virtue? 

11. How are the moral virtues 
the poli s? 

12. Besides the moral virtues, 

13. In what sense is contemplation the most immanent of human 

activities? * , ■; 

14. How is contemplation related to God in Aristotle s view? 

15. What does immorality consist of for Aristotle? *- 

16. What are the external conditions for morality according to 
Aristotle? Why are they necessary for moral life? 

17. How would ydu differentiate Aristotle’s ethics from that of 
his teacher Plato? 


b / ■ , 


Suggested Assignment 


Write an essay comparing Aristotle’s ethics with that of 
Confucius. Or write an essay showing certain features or aspects 
of Philippine cultural patterns and practices that seem to par¬ 
allel Aristotle’s doctrine. 
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Chapter Five 

Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274) 





sr. THOMAS AQUINAS was probably the most prominent theolo¬ 
gian and philosopher of the Middle Ages. His genius lies mainly 
in the manner he mastered Aristotle’s philosophical system, 
whose texts were rediscovered in the Western world in the 
second half' of the twelfth centuiy. The Aristotelian system 
consisted of a logic, a theory of the natural world, a philosophy 
of man, an ethics and political theory, and a metaphysics. 
Aristotle’s thought thus formed an elegant, rational system which 
was totally pagan in its origins, and therefore initially frowned 
upon by church authorities. They perceived it as a serious 
threat to Christian thought and wisdom, which admittedly, 
placed side by side with Aristotle’s system, tended to suffer in 
comparison in terms of rationality and systematic rigor. Thomas, 
however, appreciated Aristotle’s genius and eventually mastered 
the whole Aristotelian thought from within. Following its spirit 
and original inspiration, Thomas ended up deepening and 
transforming it in the process, particularly by complementing 
it with aspects of Platonic and Neoplatonic thought. In the 
end, Thomas came up with his own original system, neither 
simply Aristotelian nor Platonic, which was supple enough to 
serve for his age and for succeeding ages as the conceptual 
framework for Christian revelation and theology. 



s own writings, as 


With regard to ethics in particular, Thomas adopted Aristotle’s 
ethics but transformed it by introducing two fundamental no- 
tions—the notion of a Creator God, Ground and Source of being 
of man and of the world, and the notion of synderesis, the 
habit of the first principles of morality, and more specifically, 
that of conscience. 6 In effect, what Thomas did was to put 
Aristotle’s ethics together with his metaphysics, which in the 
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nected to each other. In the hands ° f Thomas. 
brought together and transformed into ^ v^ut 

only after the metaphysics itself was firs co P an^ 

deepened with the Platonic and Neoplatonic no partici¬ 

pation and human interiority. 
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It might be good for us then to consider at least the main 
lines of Aristotle’s metaphysics in order to be able to appreciate 
how Thomas went about transforming Aristotle’s ethics. 
Philosophy for Aristotle, or First Philosophy as he would say 
(later on called Metaphysics by his disciples—that which is 
beyond or comes after Physics) is primarily the study of being 
as being, of things insofar as they are (to on he on). Aristotle 
disputes Plato’s main contention, that the real true beings are 
the forms or ideas. On the contrary, Aristotle holds, they are 
mere abstractions. The real beings are the concrete individual 
substances (ousia) of this world—nonliving substances such 
as fire, air, water, earth, and living substances, such as plants, 
animals, and man. A substance, linguistically, is the subject 
to which predicates are attributed—quality, quantity, relation. 
For example, the man is clever, the man is huge, the man is 
your brother. For Aristotle, language is taken as a sufficient 
indication of how things are in reality. Speaking metaphysi* 
cally, substance is that which persists in existence through 
superficial or accidental modifications, for example, a man 
gaining weight or acquiring a tan after a vacation. A sub- 
stance therefore, is a particular this or that something (tode 
f” nat something general or universal (katholou), as Plato 
thought. A substance is an individual being with its own proper 

v j!j‘ ch lnhere 016 othe r modes of being, the accidents 
such as quality, quantity, relation. & 

First Philosophy is to study the primary causes 

evolvefhte theow ofrteT substances - To this end Aristotle 

phe], efficient cause foafaTiKUhS <m f ter ,hyle( ' foT ™ ,m ? T ’ 
Aristotle had already pronoseri rtf ° r PUrp ° Se 
philosophy or Physics blit rt 0S d u tlMSe causes 111 his natural 

in the worid. Now he waited tn'fiH * 38 tlytag t0 6X1,13111 moU ° n 
of why an individual suhstan b<bess himself to the question 
Aristotle appSes 2 6 ^ ta thls ma ™er or that 

of the Greeks, namelv th . pc bywa y of the perennial question 
substances obviously undem^^ 811011 of chan & e - Individual^ 

go change (kinesis, metabole, 9 eT %± 
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sis ). They change not only in a superficial, accidental way, but 
they also experience deep change, whereby nonliving substances, 
like fire, air, water, earth are transformed from one to the 
other, and living substances undergo the cyle of generation and 
corruption, of birth, growth, decline and death. For such 
changes to be possible, individual substances must be com¬ 
posed of two principles. 7> One is a principle of act (energeia), 
by which a substance has its specific level of existence and 
unity, and the other is a principle of potency or possibility 
(dunamis), by which a substance is a certain matrix of possi¬ 
bilities to be this or to be that, to have this or that level of 
perfection. The principle of act of the substance is what Aristotle 
calls the form (morphe), by which the substance undergoing 
change formerly belonged to 6ne category, such as air for 
example, and now after the change belongs to another category 
such as fire. The principle of potency of the substance, Aristotle 
calls matter (hyle), which serves as an underlying subject of 
change, so that prior to the change, one possibility was actu¬ 
alized, but now after the change, a different possibility or 
potential is actualized. 

Without the principle of matter which is the underlying subject 
of possibilities, change would only be the instantaneous 
successive juxtaposition of two or more different substances, 
not the flow from one substance to another. We could not say 
in the case of wood burning to ashes that what was formerly 
the piece of wood is now this pile of ashes. There would simply 
be some kind of magical substitution—one moment wood, now 
ashes. On the other hand, without the principle of form, the 
principle of act which determines the category and level of 
perfection of the substance, there would be no real change, no 
passage from one distinct category of substance to another, but 
simply one static, undifferentiated, amorphous mass of possi¬ 
bilities. 

Since change is the passage from what was mere potency 
or possibility to act, and thus the acquisition of new perfection, 
change demands the antecedent existence of an efficient cause, 
which would be in act, at least with regard to the new perfection 
gained by the substance undergoing change. Otherwise, there 
would be no change at all since a mere possibility or potency 
could not very well actualize itself since it is only in potency. 
A thing could not give to itself what it does not have In the 
first place. However, Aristotle’s efficient causality does not seem 
to go very far. For he ends up with the sun as the efficient 
cause of certain meteorological changes and of the growth and 
.decline of living things. 
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The composite of form and matter is what constitutes iu 
substjance’s proper essence, that which the substance 1$ 
distinct from other substances. As a specific composite 9s 
matter and form, the substance is the source of certain acti 
ties specific to it. The specific activities for a plant are 
trition, growth, reproduction. For the animal, they are th 
senses, capacity for pleasure, certain instinctive tendencies r 
attraction and repulsion, the capacity to move about, sen 
memory and imagination. For man they are reason, 
speculative and the practical intellect. Every type of specif) 6 
activity tends toward a specific end, which constitutes th C 
fulfillment of the individual substance. This brings us f 
Aristotle’s fourth type of cause, namely, the final cause. ° 
Aristotle viewed nature not as some kind of: a mechanical 
system but as a kind of organism imbued with an unconscious 
goal or goals which seek to realize themselves. To be snr*» 
there seems to be no one final end for all levels of substance*! 
since each level has its own specific end. Nonetheless in thA 

t 1 £T* y f 'T ng substances (Plant, animal, man) the end of 
“ IT *** te nds toward that of the level above It 
plant through nutrition, growth and reproduction has ** 

ffso domj PerPetUati0n 

the animal whJch ii tts umiLenf^^ the Speclflc end * 

sense pleasure In turn thl ? ugh sense cognition and 

approach thespefihcSd of t PecUlc end ‘ends to 

fulfillment and pleasure in the acthtties of 3 h 1 her ktad ° f 
contemplation, in this Q Prico activitie s of moral virtue and 

by virtue of attraction and hv ac t*vities tend to be caused 
higher activities and finality ° f | “T' causall, y- ft e 

activities, as we have seen in * JT?; In turn man’s specific 
attraction ultimately by the First etblc s, are drawn by 

whose perpetual activity as final °!f r ’ tbe mos f perfect being, 
activities of all the rest dirertt end Causes the changes and ' 
As cause of the acl^S.l^ctly. JM 

Motor must himself be an indiv^^^ 31 substa nces, this First 
the ultimate cause, he must hta^ftr h Substance - Since he Is 
potency. He must be Pure Act ave 110 more unactualized 
go still beyond the First Motor tn erwlse » we would have to 
would not need any higher beintr ^ more perfect being who; 

KT , t ^ ere could be no iS e ‘° 3ctUaUze “V remaining 
the infinitely regressing chain ft^ ress,on - *«* oth«W»?P 

have no Anal anchoring ground antff 1 ^ 3Use and effect would 

nf i , to ? p,atal aU the ^i^PtanaUon, and we wou) ‘ 

of individual substances that actlv “les and change 

w e started urt+v,_ 
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Since he has iio further potenrv 

be purely Immaterial or spirituaT^ ? erfect belng can ° nly 

being, his activity can onlv be thV he 18 **“ most P erfect 

bought. Since any ^^ 

still in further potency, he can nni„ !™ Kell " i w0ljl i d render him 

thinking itself. He would be God then «T thou ® ht ° r ln e ect 
. ue ' J ° a then, the most perfect being, 

bu ^otZTi a r rCly Actual God. He would be 

3 final end serving ^ ^hnself ant * ac ts on other beings only 

a fi thpr heincfc 801116 ^ in( ^ °f limit point toward which 

all other beings directly or indirectly approach. 

^ v. C t Cn V T e , SCe has a loosely unified 

metaphysics of individual substances, hierarchically ranked 

according to orm of the substances. The substances are linked 
with one other within each level by virtue of a common form 
or nature. The lower level of changes may be traced back to 
the sun as efficient cause. Each level and category of indi¬ 
vidual substances has its own specific end disparate from the 
other. However, since each level of specific end tends to 
approximate the specific end directly above it, eventually, we 
can trace all specific activities, directly or indirectly to the First 
Motor, as final end of all. 


■ » 

s | 




Aquinas’s Metaphysics 


n 

.f 

i 


Thomas Aquinas draws this loosely connected system into 
a more profoundly metaphysical unity by going beyond the Ar¬ 
istotelian question of the formal cause of motion and change. 

He goes beyond the question of why the individual substance 
has this specific mode of existence, or this specific set of activities 
and this specific end, to the more radical question of the cause 
of the very act of being (actus essendl) of the individual 
substance. Aristotle assumed that the world was eternal in its 
existence. To the mind of Aristotle, what was to be explained 
was the cause of the motion and change of individual sub¬ 
stances in the world, not the very act of being of the sub¬ 
stances and of the world. Thomas deepens Aristotle s theory of 
act and potency, transforming the Investigation of the specific 
or formal causality of the Individual substance to that of the : 
causality of the very act of being of the mdMdual substances 
and of the world. At the end of this Investigation. Thomas. 
arrives at a belnfi who Is First Cause, the ultimate efficient 
cause. He is^rt only Final End or FUst Motor but cause of 


vv« 
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• 
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finds fulfillment. He is a being, whose very essence is to be. 
He is Pure Unlimited Being, Pure Act in contrast with the created 
beings, which are limited participations of the act of being. 
They are compositions of existence and limiting essence, and 
thus are beings only in an analogous sense. 

In effect, Thomas borrows the Platonic notion of participa¬ 
tion, by which everything is a limited, imperfect participation 
and imitation of the absolute Good, from which everything 
emanates or proceeds and to which everything seeks to return. 
In so doing Thomas is able to conceptualize the notion of a first 
• cause who is not only the cause of motion and acquired 
perfection in change, but the ground and source and exemplar 
of all beings in their very being. On the other hand, by 
„ maintaining this first principle as first cause in accordance 
with Aristotle’s concept of efficient cause by which there is 
inherently a discontinuity and disproportion between the cause 
and the effect, Thomas is able to correct the strong pantheistic 
undertone of Plato’s participation principle, which tended to 
make everything a necessary emanation and extension of the 
first principle itself. In Plato and the Neoplatonists, everything 
seemed ultimately reducible to the one all-encompassing first 
principle. This withdraws any metaphysical consistency and 
true causal powers from the pale imitations and participations 
of the One, the Good. 



We see that Thomas followed the path of Aristotle in taking 
metaphysics as the study of being as being — considering being 
primarily as the concrete individual substance and investigat- 
““Position and causes, ultimately leading to the question 
of the ultimate cause. On the other hand, we see Thomas 
[^Profoundly Platonlst in viewing the relation betTen 
e first cause and its effects not simply as one of causalitv 

«LT t, n r Ch ?T' h f 0ne of “tisality of the act of bS 

I 

of being, place being directly in relation with th 6 *!! 31 attrtbutes | 

Which for Plato, of course, signifies eSSli^ e h hUnian Splr,t ’ 
the absolute. Betag. ^ foT 

S'. Sat. 
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reproducing and dying, demanding explanation by way of formal, 
material, efficent and final causes. Being as true is being as 
intelligible. It is being insofar as it is manifest to the human 
spirit in the context of the virtual totality. It is being as it 
conforms to the demands of the human spirit as intellect, as 
exigency for that which is all and that which is the infinite 
totality. On the other hand, being as good means being in 
relation to the human spirit as exigency for the absolute., It 
is being in the light of that which is the deepest yearning of 
man as will and in the light of that which man as agent 
necessarily seeks. 


I'':'- 



The Ethics of St. Thomas 

It is this combination of Aristotelian and Neoplatonic meta¬ 
physics which Thomas used as the basis for his ethics. Fol¬ 
lowing the Aristotelian theory of causes, morality consists 
basically in attaining the goal or the final cause of human 
nature which is a composition of form and matter whose specific 
activity is reason. The goal and fulfillment of reason lies in 
the direction of the moral and intellectual virtues as in Aris¬ 
totle, although in Thomas, these virtues which are the very 
ends of morality for Aristotle, are only means to the ultimate, 
final end of man, which is God Himself. 

God, however, is not only the final end, but also the very 
ground of being of man and of the world. Following the Neo¬ 
platonic view, the One God is that of which everything is but 
a participation and imitation, from whom all things proceed 
and to whom all things return. The moral end of man is not 
simply a natural end toward which man by nature tends. It 
is the Good which man in his innermost being yearns for, made 
manifest to him in synderesis and conscience. Conscience for 
Thomas is the concrete particular judgment by which, ip a 
given particular situation, man knows what he ought to do. 
Synderesis is more general. It is the intellectual habit or 
disposition by which man, in any given situation, as reason or 
spirit and as exigency for the absolute good, is in possession 
of the fundamental principles of morality. In any experience, 
therefore, man is in possession of at least the first principles 
of morality, which is to do good and avoid evil. . - 

Thomas points out that such a fundamental moral pr* 
is epistemologically self-evident on the level of the^pi 
intellect and action in the same manner as 
of the speculative intellect are self-evident. These 
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i ar e for example, being u 
principles on the level of ^ W n0t be at the same time under : 
being, a being cannot be an ^ w m, or an agent nece*. 

the same aspect. Insofa principle of action or morality 

sarify oriented to the Good, M ^ su ch a way that you 

I'fe; ' Is to -Do good and avrtd evU- de mands to be.” “Act so that 
become what your very being ^ guch a way that in acting 
you are true to your bein £* hrfng » In the concrete context 
M you do not violate your o e such a fundamental self, 

of the human substance precepts regarding human 

evident principle transla ius ti C e and the community 0 f 

I cfirsc - r « « 

•"S »«S”■«***«*« « 

fulfillment of one's nature. It Is a matter ofa " ab ®° U ,^.^ enc ^ 
or demand of the human spirit as manifested In synderesis wA 
in conscience. Following Aristotle then. Thomas says that the 
norm of morality Is right reason (recta ratio), which Is mans 
rational nature ordained to its final end. Following the Neo¬ 
platonic principle, the norm of morality is the Good itself as 
manifested in synderesis and in conscience. In this perspec¬ 
tive, morality becomes a matter of absolute obligation rather 
than merely a question of attaining our natural goals or fol¬ 
lowing our natural tendencies and specific activities to their 
natural factual end. The principle of following natural ten¬ 
dencies in Aristotle risked turning morality into an affair for 
a restricted circle of fortunate, property educated, fulfilled men. 

Nonetheless, by retaining the framework of the Aristotelian 
metaphysics of human nature, and the principle that the Good 
demanded by the spirit is at the same time the final end of 
human nature and indeed of all other natures, Thomas is able 
to keep morality not merely a matter of purely internal con¬ 
science,. but one of conformity to a universal Natural 
inherent in man s own nature insofar as human nature is 
necessarily ordained to its final end. 7 Morality then is incum¬ 
bent on all men, who as individual persons all share a common 


m 


- -cui siicUC a 

nature. Furthennore by virtue of Aristotle's principle of effi¬ 
cient cause, the Good demanded by the exlcenev of the human 
spirit is at the same time the First Ca^ ^Se Art 

m an ab^luteiy'^tetemT ^ absolute demand of the spir# 
to ^i« th^t whlh^ t a t or " ec essary being. The Good, there- 

^ wSi ^ d . e L^, th f “temal eidgency of tW 

itethesflnal end an# 

v i? , . . -I.*<Ct-V*- ,‘.V •. •’ '-.l.o Wjb 
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It will be seen then that the Neoplatonic element In the 
ethics of St. Thomas gives it a deep Inner dimension. Whereas 
a purely Aristotelian metaphysics-based ethics would be essen¬ 
tially a matter of man tending toward and attaining the specific 
end of his nature, now what is central is the good intention, 
the properly disposed will and a man with his whole being truly 
willing the Good in his action, as absolutely demanded in 
synderesis and in conscience. For Thomas, morality is essen¬ 
tially man as will consenting to the innermost demand of his 
very being, which by the same token is ultimately consenting 
to the absolute or divine will. 

Finally, instead of morality being simply, as in Aristotle, the 
sense of measure and reasonableness by which man'follows 
the law of his specific immanent activity, which leads him toward 
fulfillment and happiness, and instead of being merely some 
kind of noblesse oblige fidelity to the worth and excellence of 
the human soul, Thomas through synderesis and conscience 
turns morality into a matter of absolute obligation vis-a-vis the 
absolute Good. Ultimately, synderesis and conscience are viewed 
as the expression and resonance in man of this process by 
which God as the Good, diffusive of itself, is Love, creating man 
and the world and drawing them all back to Him. 

Moral fault, therefore, is not merely a matter of ignorance 
and error of judgment but sin, the act by which man as will 
freely chooses a lower or lesser good instead of the absolute 
Good and thereby degrades his own being, which in its essence 
is an orientation and vocation to the absolute Good. The moral 
end is not merely some immanent activity of virtue, as in 
Aristotle, but Virtue is the condition which enables man to tend 
to his final end. The moral end is not some immanent activity 
of contemplation nor the immanent perfection consequent upon 
such activity, but rather the absolute Being and Good Itself, 
the object of the activity which perfects and achieves the activity. 
From this presence to man of what is other than and transcen- 
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9. 


3. What did Aristotle consider the fundamental real being s . 

opposition to Plato? Explain. , 

4. How is the structure of the individual substance refl^ 

in language according to Aristotle/ 

5. What are the four principles or causes of the individ Ual 
substance for Aristotle? Explain each. 

6. What is Aristotle’s reason for concluding that the individ^ 
substance must be composed of matter and form? 

7. What is the reason for holding that the individual sub. 
stance must have an efficient cause? 

What is the reason for holding that the individual sub. 
stance has a final end or cause? 

In Aristotle’s view, how does God, as First Motor, act on 
all beings? 

10. Explain in what sense Aristotle ends up with a loosely unified 
metaphysics. 

11. Explain the difference between the Aristotelian question of 
cause of motion and change, and the Thomistic auestirm 
of the cause of being itself. 

12. Explain how the Platonic notion of participation provided 
Aquinas a way of unifying Aristotle's metaphysics. 

fnThfr 8 USe Plat °' S notlon of the ®° ul onented 

tott^e Good to deepen Aristotle's notion of final cause of 

\t Jftat^ 38 mea ^ by ^eresis. By conscience. 

15 vtoe veli showt 38 ^ Plat0 t0 c ™ Aristotle and 

, Anal causes were modmtdby^lato's^ ° f f d 

tion and soul turned to the fW *° tions of participa- 
two notions of Plato were ^ 111 ^ urn bow these 

of efficient and final cause mcte ^ by Aristotle’s notions 
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showing traces of Aquinas’ though? & news P a per or magazine 
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write an analysis of it. r>r Copy or reproduce it, and 

Aquinas s ethical thought in phI 311 essa y showing traces o\ 

^ p hfiipptoe traditional morality- 
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Chapter Six 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) 


immanuel kant lived during the Age of Enlightenment, when 
Western man, flush with the success of modem experimental 
science and Newton’s physics, felt confident of himself and of 
his reason. It was a time for rationalists, who held that man 
has access to knowledge by sheer a priori reason, independ¬ 
ent of experience and unfalsifiable by experience. It was also 
a time for empiricists, who held on the other hand that all 
knowledge stems from sense experience, and that except for 
logic and mathematics, only statements based on sense expe¬ 
rience are considered valid. 


The Transcendental Method 


Kant, however, disagreed with both these schools of thought. 
He was of the belief that the two of them were realty of one 
piece, differing only in degree, in the sense that both presumed 
the existence of an object, either a sense object or a spiritual 
object, independent of and opposite man. and to which man 
is subject, or more precisely, subjected. Kant’s main conten¬ 
tion, on the other hand, is that man as reason, as unity of 
consciousness, as the “I think, is not so *nuc t w ° 
subjected to some object as he who constitutes the subjective 
conditions which make possible the object of experience. Thus, 
^“an Sect is o'ne that negisMe^ sets tiie^ and 

boundaries for the emergence of the obj t . ^ g 

is what is meant by beyond Itself and 

transcends* itself^to constitute the ‘conditions of possibility" of 
the object. 
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Applied to knowledge, Kant’s transcendental method vic Ws 
e human knower both passively and actively. As a being 
man j s dependent on sense experience. Human knowh 
wail pimfirience. Sense experience bv itcAir 


the 
sense, man 


.1 UJU - * ^lOWl^ 

edge begins with sense experience. Sense experience by itself 
however, does not give man knowledge, but only a kind of 
formless diversity or manifold of sensibility. For this matter 
of sense experience to become knowledge, it must be received 
by a series of rational forms coming from the human subject 
Human knowledge is composed of matter and a set of forms 
matter provided by sense experience which is a posteriori 
(posterior to or dependent on sense experience), and a set of, 
forms coming from the human subject or knower which are a 
priori (prior to or independent of sense experience). These a 
priori forms which are the transcendental conditions of knowl¬ 
edge, are the following: 

First, there are the a priori forms of space and time. Space 
and time, for Kant, are not qualities inherent in things as such 
They are, rather, part and parcel of man’s condition insofar as 
he is a material or physical being. Thus, things cannot appear 
to man except in terms of temporal succession and external 

■i S CLVT° n \ Th ' S therefore - tha * c“ y 

tl as th 7 a PPear as phenomena, under the condi¬ 

tions of space and time. Man cannot know the things in 

of space and time - At >***. can 
minK 01 them as such, as noumena. 

Illusions 3 ™ey°a?e y precl^hi er nart a of SPaC * ^ time are mere 
condition. The y polnf ofton^lf that”^ 8 COnCrete em P Wcal 

sensibility characteristic of himan kno^i T 1116 fOTmS ° f ' 

•_ attributes of being and of things In theJT l6dge rather than 
being, is dependent on sens!experta^H' ^ 3Scorporeal 
things except under the conditions o 

slon. and as phenomena. In contrast ^ and succes ‘ 

viewpoint, for example, of a divine t . Says that from the 
would have knowledge of things fm inteUect ‘ who * as creator, 
known in themselves, indepe^enUv^fT)? 1111, things would be 
and time, as noumena. ^ °* * be conditions of space 

1 Second, there are the a priori form* <• 

are basicaUy the categories and of und erstanding. These 
spatio-temporal sense experience t V^ Clples whlch elevate the 
objective experience. This funrHn« r leve * communicable, 
in the act of judgment or 'predicat^ ° f l _ unders tanding is seen 
or spatio-temporal sense expert ’ whereb y a subject-matter - 
rized.” To put it another wav a nr classlfi cd or "catego- J 
goreirt—to judge, to render visible tn ed *cate or category (/cate- 

Dle . to make known) is attributed 
56 Ground and Norm of UoraUtu 
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sp^lO"t®“P° ra ^®^se' , «^Slenctfremaf° n ° r prt f caUon - , the 

subjective impression. Upon catego“on sense Sene" 

” *««*■»■£ "«-> 

Third, there are the a pri or i ideas 0 f re ason. These are 
prlne P Principles of maximum, unconditioned 

groun , emselves transcend our experience, but 

which posed by our reason, serve as ideals to regulate knowl¬ 
edge toward greater and greater unity. These ideas of reason 
are the orig ating cause or freedom, personal immortality or 
soul, and God. On the level of theoretical knowledge, these 
ideas of reason remain purely regulative ideals. But later on, 
as will be seen, insofar as they are necessarily demanded by 
morality, they acquire moral or practical certitude. 

Finally, there is the transcendental a priori unity of con¬ 
sciousness, which unifies the whole rational structure. Kant 
says that in the end, there must be an overall condition of 
possibility of experience in general, an underlying a priori con¬ 
sciousness, an “I think,” to connect all the elements into one 
coherent unity. Since there is no access to the thing in itself 
by the transcendental method, Kant instead postulates the tran¬ 
scendental unity of consciousness as the criterion and norm 
of truth. An experience is ultimately validated and judged to 
be true insofar as it fits in with all other experiences into one 
coherent unity of experience and one unity of consciousness. 


i 


1. 


Kant's Ethics 

Applied to ethics, Kant’s transcendental method views man 
hot so much as one who is subject to external impositions 
coming from some external condition or object, whether such 
object be pleasure, happiness, some utilitarian advantage or 
God himself, but rather as a self-governing, rational will, 
conforming to the peremptory but internal exigencies imma¬ 
nent in himself as rational will. . 

Kant is. therefore, critical of any -heteronomous morality, 
or any morality based on anything outside of or other than the 
moral subjectivity itself. Thus, a morality founded on God s 
Will or authority will not do, unless of course His WiU or His 
Nature, that from which His Will conceptually proceeds, were 

to be qualified previously by some moral attribute. Otherwise, 

, yuamieci pre y j bitrarl ]y j n this sense, God ■ 
God Himself could be acting Mnnnt thprp _ 

Himself must do that which is morally good. We cannot, there 

' . • • ./• • / • 
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fore, derive our notions of moral good and bad from our beli f 
in God. On the contrary, man arrives at some valid idea f 
God by way of moral experience, by way of the experience f 
the demands of morality. Belief in God might very well provid 
support for a good moral life, but a morality that is primarily 
based on God’s authority is basically arbitrary for Kant, p 
would be a morality imposing itself on man from without, in 
dependency of his immanent sense of what is right and 
It would be an external force rather than as a true 
obligation. moral 

Similarly, Kant rejects a morality based on the theory of th 
perfection of human nature. The Idea of human perfection 
usually depends on a concept of God's Will or Purpose ana 

of rr“r'? embroiled once again with the difficultly 
of a divinely based morality. On the other hand. If we trv S 

b?< i ’7 Une ae ldea perfection of human nature lmmanStlv 

argument if we use the idea ? ' we 1111:0 a circular 

morality. ldea ° f human Perfection to ground 

grounds^morallty'on'some'sens^^hT'^t based morall ty. which 
pleasure, happiness utilitarian J eCt ° r experience, such as 
sympathy. Such ^ a™S ^ vanta ge. morel feehng or 
contingent and relative affair rienvi ^ Ces morality to a purely 
obligatory sublimeness ’ dprtvln 6 tt of its universal and 

More positively then! how does Kan* - 
Starting from the common uilifl '™ »oraUty? 
as he says on what any ordinary ma s?® 0 ^ morall ty, relying 
according to common sense their- i c n *J nows - Kant finds that 
can be considered without f u.aiifw , n ° thlng thls world that 

a good win.” Any other thing mlvht rf S morally g°° d except 
such as wealth, power, honor, Wh l be conslde red as good. 
tateUect, wit, but only conditionally appiness - temperament, 
whether they are subordinatedto ’depending ultimately upon 

is the indispensable condition for ** 1 wlU ' The good will 
f°° d wU1 ^ne seems |l SOmsthin S to be morally 

!°^o un v 0ndltl0nalt y' But what then a 0nsUtu te that which is 
ac«y? Kant promptly proceed . n does good win mean ex- 
caticms of this corU^ 8 *unpack^ C,us tapTl- 
Stffi relying on this comm!! ° Uon ' 

needs < Derhan^ an “ nder stands of good win which 

needs perhaps only dariflcaUo^L^ 0 *' 8 * his heart, which 

_ _ -1 ’ nant sh ows that the will is 
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considered to be good when it act* . 

to what duty demands. Conforms ? ^ it: confonns itself 

sBtiply external conformity to July does not mean 

demands. but true fidelity to what duty 

But what precisely is dutv? _ 

to be done. It signifies a t^ion 0131 WhlCh ° Ught 

1 Viof is and what mmhf + J? 8 , “ at exists in man between 

h^emDWca^hSinatinnt! 0 ^ between what * demanded by 
fnHiU A T d What ls demanded by his ra- 

*. . 8°°d will is therefore one who acts in 

obedience duty, not necessarily against his feelings and 
inclinations^ hich may or may not be in line with duty). But, 
whether with or against his feelings and inclinations, man acts 
in accordance with the demands of his rational will. 


t-5r* 


h 


The Kantian Imperatives 

A duty is a command, an imperative. For a being who is 
purely a rational will, the exigencies of morality are one with 
his desires. Morality under such conditions is not experienced 
as an imperative or duty. But for one who is both rational 
will and empirical inclinations, such as man, morality takes the 
form of an imposition, an imperative addressed to a will capable 
of forsaking its rational calling in favor of the blandishments 
of purely empirical inclinations. Nonetheless, the origin of the 
imperative is his own rational will demanding that his empiri¬ 
cal or sense inclinations be subordinate to it. 

In life, there are duties or imperatives, other than the moral. 
We must distinguish moral imperatives from these other kinds 
of imperatives. Kant lists three general types of imperatives: 
imperatives of skill, imperatives of prudence, and moral im¬ 
peratives. 

Imperatives of skill are the necessary measures or means a 
man must take to the extent that he chooses to pursue any 
end or goal. For example, if a man decides to be a physician. 
It becomes imperative for him to take up medical studies. If 
a man decides to build a house, it becomes imperative or 
to take up the necessary materials and follow certata> engneaj- 
tog principles such as those regarding the solidity of the sod. 
the strerJth and tensility of materials, if he wants a structure 
ttat SftSTZfomes of gravity, wind velocity earth- 

quake and the like. Such imperatives bec °7® e ^ m ^ In thfc 

man only if and when man opts‘ J? hvoothetical. 

sense, such imperatives are conditions yp 

z ■ . - • ' ( * • 9 ' / 
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Imperatives of prudence are the necessary ’want* 

that man. out of tact and pracUcallty. must take “ »*e «ants 

to attain happiness, a goal which, in Kants ^ ^ vlew Qf 
a matter of fact seek by natural inclination. ’ t 

attaining happiness, a man takes great pains to e , ’ 

or architect or artist, or whatever. If he wants to be happy 
in life, he knows he must learn to live with o e , ® 

water down his desires. He must be patient. e ® 

tolerant.- Like the imperatives of skill, the imperatives of 
prudence are likewise conditional or hypothetical, since the 
actions demanded are conditional upon the further end in view, 
happiness. 

Imperatives of morality, on the other hand, are those which 
are incumbent upon man by themselves, by virtue of some¬ 
thing intrinsic to the nature of the action being commanded, 
independently of any ulterior end or consequence. Thus, for 
example, the moral imperative, “Thou shalt not kill," imposes 
itself, not so much for some optional reason that if you want 
to have friends you should not be too violent, or for the reason 
that if you want to stay happy in life you should banish all 
negative feelings from your mind, but simply because the act 
of killing one’s fellowman is bad, independently of any conse¬ 
quence or advantage that may come out of it. Hence, Kant 
says, whereas imperatives of skill and of prudence are condi¬ 
tional or hypothetical imperatives, moral imperatives are un¬ 
conditional or categorical. In this sense, it may also be said 
that moral imperatives are the only strict commands or 
imperatives, whereas the other two, owing to their conditional 
or hypothetical nature, may be called “rules of skill” and 
“counsels of prudence." - 


The Categorical Imperative 

The question then that immediately comes to mind is how 
such a categorical imperative can be. Whence does it come? 

By what authority does it command so unconditionally? Or 
as Kant would say, what is the condition of possibility of the 
categorical imperative? 

Before we tackle this question, let us tiy to get a clearer 
grasp of what the categorical imperative is. For Kant one es¬ 
sential characteristic of morality is that it is a duty to action, 
an unconditional, categorical imperative to act Thi* not 
mean, however, that it is a purely formal, emp^ co^d ' 
Because it proceeds from the rational will, it cannot be a purely 3 
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f ^ceedl^ P from ^^ation^lwuTThe JTf” 5 * purely art)ltraly - 
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dem^n . versality. The hypothetical imperatives 

are cont ^ relative to and conditional upon 

ulterior u s - A categorical imperative, since it is 

unconditional demand of reason itself must be universal 
and capable of validation in all cases. Hence, as Kant says, 
one way we can formulate the categorical imperative is by the 
law of universality act only on that maxim through which 

you CAN AT THE SAME TIME WILL THAT IT SHOULD BECOME A UNIVER¬ 
SAL LAW. Morality then is essentially an imperative for action 
capable of universal validation. In other words, my action is 
moral insofar as I can say that any man in my place should 
act in the same way. 

Another characteristic of the categorical imperative, since it 
proceeds from the rational will, is that it is premised on man 
being an end in himself. Since I am a man and a material 
being in space and time, I am an empirical object subject to 
the laws of nature and the social environment. But as a rational 
will, I am also a free, spiritual being, above the determinisms 
of space and time and above the physical chain of cause and 
effect. I am capable of positing rational ends or goals for 
myself, and have the capacity to take up means in pursuit of 
those ends. Since I am more than a mere material object, I 
am therefore more than merely a means to some possible 
technical end in a world of nothing but objects. Since l am 
a free, spiritual being. In a true sense I constitute a kind of 
a rupture In that physical chain of cause and effect. I have 
the freedom to act and to be the cause and origin of a physical 
chain of cause and effect. By the same token 1 have fte 
capacity and the dignity to posit for my action endsorgoals 
that trnly Issue from me as a rational being. Ih^ethedtgnlty 
to be the end of my action. In brief.man, as rational 

himself as end. Man as a rational be g Thus we can 

All other things are means to man as ^end^ Thus, we can 

also formulate the categorical impera^ awaythatyou 

of man as an end In person or in the person 

TOEAT HUMANnY.WHETHER INYOUR OWN ^ AT mE ^ 

or ANY OTHER NEVER SIMPLY AS , A ““jL' ve for acUo n which 

Hme as an end. Morality is ** ,~ ts ^ dignity of the 

respects both oneself and the other as befits me mg «y 

humam person as an end in rf imperative is that, 
A third characteristic of i t te really a univer- 

stace it proceeds from the ra 
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lorce or authority. Morality is man himself as ratin^^l 
acting in conformity with the immanent unconditional ^ ^ 
cies of reason itself, in view of the end or ends as on 
demanded by the same reason. As rational will, then ° r 
say that man is or should be his own law. Kant calls’tn 6 Cari 
law of autonomy— act always on the maxim of such a ^ 1s SK 

US AS CAN AT THE SAME TIME LOOK UPON ITSELF AS MAKlNn ^ 

Morality, therefore, only demands whTman NIVEr - 

sensTThe i° f hlm r Self and of others as rational will. Il ? U ) f l ’ t 
ense, the laws of morality proceed from the verv exi^ ^ 

ofmans own reason and from man’s very natui^^^ 

th ^ avin ® “Stored the ramifications of the categorical i™ 

«ve. we must now go back to our previous Question ^! Pera - 
tte ^urce and ground of the categortcaUmpeX? ^* 3 

no^Mily^o^'mate^^worl^'o^^a^^and^liif^ ^^’5 

to an ideal world in which a* a J>+i ^ time but primarily 

to himself in a community of otSr ends man ** 
community is a kingdom of ends L d ? {hernselve S- This 
the very laws of men’s belnoo!' g °y emed b y laws which are 
Freedom for Kant ls a n^!. raUona! w “a- 
cal Imperative. Governed by thH^^ 1 *? 11011 of the ca tegori- 
belongs to another world, other than «T erSallty ’ 111311 cIeariy 
space and time, where everyth^ ? he matertaI world of 
offers an experience of theTS h * re 311(1 now never 
man as end in himself, manX^ k ? overned by the law of 
other than the world of the Dhvsirii lon ^ s to another world, 
where man as material being is m , C ^ ain cau se and effect, 
cedent physical cause and ha* n CFe ^ an e ^ ec t of an ante- 
useful means to some possible nit exce Pt as possible 

emed by the law of autonomy. c ,early 0 ' teChnlcal end Gov - 

world, other than the material wm-u m3n be l on gs to another 
cross-point of different lines of no* d ^ here m an is only the 
the deterministic laws of nature * Ural forces and subject to 
impulses, drives, and inclinations 38 Wed as the laws of his 
Man as freedom belongs to antv , 
as to an empirical world of ph^ ?* WorId of reason as well 
makes possible the categoricJ^^ detennlnl sni- This is what 

peratlve. This is the ground 
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f mornUty. Because man is a free, spiritual being Is the ground I 

01 ^ reason why he must net according to the law of univer- 1 

qllty* demanded by his reason as rational will and as free, 

^iritual being. Because man is a free, spiritual being is Uic 
!Lund and reason why man is an. end in himself, His dignity 
s person, together with the community of other persons, as 
free, spiritual beings, is the only worthy, obligatoiy end of man’s 
actions as well as the final end of the whole physical world. 

Because man is a free, spiritual being is the ground and reason 
vliy man must act autonomously, according to universal laws 
proceeding from his rational will as rational and demanded by 
his reason. 

Be that as it may, the question can be pursued furtner. 

\Vhat explains the unconditional and categorical nature and 
the absoluteness of the moral imperative? Man as freedom and 
as rational will must be consistent and true to himself, and 
therefore must accord himself with the law of universality, the 
law of man as end in himself, the law of autonomy. But in 
the end, this is simply a statement of a logical necessity. Man 
as free, spiritual being and as rational will, must follow the 
laws of universality, the kingdom of ends and autonomy, if he 
is to be consistent with his nature as a free, rational, spiritual 
being. Would this not in effect make of the categorical imperative 
a kind of hypothetical imperative? Man must follow the cate¬ 
gorical imperative in its various formulations if he is to be true 
to himself as reason and freedom. It still docs not explain t 
absoluteness, or the categorical, unconditional n * u « 
imperative. Why must man unconditionally and a^olutely be 

true to himself as reason and freedom? Why sh °“ Id 
perhaps choose to foresake Ills calling as a free, spiritua be g 

in favor of his lower nature? H 

Kant poses the same problem. As he Phrases the question. 

how can pure reason of itself be practca f ' 

why should rational freedom act to view ofP°s iu "« 1 *'^ 
view of realising itself and of being true to itself? Put in more 

£*£££? X must man lake h's ^stence sedously? 

winds, as It were, and live a life of riotous[he bound- 
and self-satisfaction? Here. Kantsays, we co ^ d 

ary of philosophical various implications. ,***- 

of the categorical imperative, which.Is t h e 

fundamental “rational fact" of human e*P e ' . s seif-aware- 

He means It ts an experience immanen I 
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ness as a rational, finite being- gant says, Is to 8° De y°nd 
hind this fundamental fact • b on d the reach of philo- 
our starting premises, and thus 
sophical reflection. 


® But to explain the reason jf 

rational, finite Rant says, Is to go beyonci 

f....,, „,„„Tital fact ItseU,_ the reach of philn- 
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A Moral World 


„„„ ones into philosophical refiec- 

Kant says that human reas ^ questions: What can 

tlon to And answers to three fu ^“* i hope for? We have 
, 1 know? What ought I to <*°? t0 answer the first 

already seen how Kants P hUo ®° p y te how Rant tackles 
two problems. What remains to be 

“fmay I hope for? Granting that rdo " ought to 
do as a moral being in this empirical world as I know^it, what 
is there to hope for? The underlying assumption behind the 
question is that, from the viewpoint of Kants system, man 
finds himself in a dichotomous world. On the one hand, I know 
a phenomenal world of space and time, governed by the de¬ 
terministic laws of nature and the laws of opposing social forces, 
human empirical inclinations, ambitions, passions. On the 
other hand, morality binds me, by a categorical imperative and 
an absolute obligation, to live by the moral law which is based 
on a noumenal, ideal world of a community of human persons 
who constitute a kingdom of ends in themselves. Hence, the 
world we live in is a dual world, a world where the morally in¬ 
nocent are often victims of the play of brute physical forces and 
where the just do not necessarily get what is due them ma¬ 
terially. In spite of all that, granting that I live and act by the 
moral law as commanded by the categorical imperative in this 
empirical world governed by physical laws and determinisms, , 

"T fOT , S T e u ! Umate un# y that would make sense 
of this broken, dual world? 

Kant says that this third question poses the Question of the 
ultimate unity of all things and the 7,,w« , 0 . 

end toward which all things must be orrlni 0 ^ 0 ^^ ultimate 
Good” (Swmnum Bonum). Reduced to ed ’ the Su P reI £ e 
question seems to come down to iht 

are the conditions under which the w >,!i estlon of how or what 
accord itself with the ends and ideals empirical world might 
we look at the empirical world Ka 1 ^ moral world. When 
forms of an “internal final end” in lhn Says ’ we do see some 
the physical forces do seem to con^f’ ° rganic beings, Where 
unity and life of the live nr^L! 0nverge toward - 
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eventuaUy d . g ving way to the operations of the broader, 
more mechanistic laws of nature as a whole. On the other 
hand, when we take the empirical world as a whole, Kant does 
not seem to see any evidence of one ultimate end or purpose 
governing the operations of the whole empirical world. Rather, 
what seems evident is a world that is the result of pure chance 
and the operations of blind, mechanical forces. We could, of 
course, posit the possibility of some divine intellect at the origin 
of the whole, empirical world, directing the world in view of 
some ultimate end or purpose. But Kant feels that such a 
theory would be purely dogmatic and not substantiated by 
evidence. All things considered, the facts do not seem to justify 
the view that all things in the empirical world work toward one 
systematic end and thus require the existence of some intel¬ 
ligent author. At best, such an argument from design would 
be a mere speculative theory with no assurance that it is indeed 
the only possible explanation for the facts. 

For Kant, the principle of the solution to the problem lies 
in the moral imperative itself, for it alone provides us with 
something in all human experience that is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, though only in a moral sense. Here again, we see Kant’s 
transcendental method in action. The question of the final end 
of man and of all things cannot be a matter of an end or object 
annexed or affixed from the outside. It can only be an end 
that is immanent, emerging as the absolute exigency of reason 
or of the human spirit itself. We have already seen that there 
is nothing in the empirical world that necessarily presente itse 

as the final end or purpose of everything. In al J h ^^ ' 

perience, there is only one thing that presents itself as the nec¬ 
essary final end. namely, man himself as m0 ^ ^ e g ^ J 
of ^absolute, categorical imperative. 

actty, the community ° f ^^^emselves are the necessary 
free, spiritual beings and ends v ^ emplrlcal wor ld. The 

final ends of ah human act which the whole world of 

necessary end and purpose t t Jead is the absolutely 

nature and the whole world recognition and the re- , 

demanded end of ends in them- 

alization of the community o 

^vesi ■ r^ressarv final end and purpose of all 

More concretely, the qecessa^ ^ realization of a civil 

things and of all hu ” 1 ") h * r ^fh human person is protected 
society, a state of laws, wh himself and guaranteed 

dignity and ^"^s as befits his dignity as 
) to a minimum of matertai^g arhleved- r0 f course, not by 
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whole empirical world of nature. 

However, even this historical action of the human commu¬ 
nity, though absolutely demanded by the moral imperative, will 
not be sufficient by itself to close the dichotomy between the 
two worlds. Insofar as the final achievement of this historical 
task lies only in some distant future at the end of a long, 
historical effort, there must be a future life for man (personal 
taimortality), for this moral historical task to be finally mean¬ 
ingful. Furthermore, Kant says, ultimately there must be a 
Supreme Being, a Supreme Good, perfect moral Will as well as 
Omnipotence, Source of all nature. Who provides us the ulti¬ 
mate ground for hoping in the final unity of the demands of 
morality and the empirical realities of the world of nature. 

Since personal immortality and the existence of a Supreme 
Being are not matters of experience and knowledge, but rather 
necessary implications demanded by our absolute, categorical 
moral imperative, Kant calls them moral postulates. Together 
with freedom, which is the direct implication of the categorical 
imperative, personal immortality and God comprise the three 
v moral postulates. These are same three regulative ideas of 
theoretical reason which now acquire moral necessity and 
certitude through the categorical imperative. 


Summary 


According to Kant, then, what can I know'? Within the 
limitations of man’s finite knowledge, I can know the phenome¬ 
nal world circumscribed by the conditions of space and time. 

-What ought I to do? I ought to obey the absolute commands 
of the categorical imperative in view of the implied noumenal 
community of human persons of which I am a member. What 
may I hope for? With faith in man’s capacity and freedom to 
act in the empirical world and in history as demanded by 
morality, and with faith in the existence of God, Who is all good 
and the author of all nature, and with faith in nersonal 
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Study Guide Questions 


men 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 



Explain why Kant sees both the Rationalists and the 
Empiricists to be really of the same mind. 

In contrast, what does Kant's transcendental method pro¬ 
pose in general? What does the term itself, transcendental, 
mean for Kant? < 

What are the three fundamental questions that philosophi¬ 
cal reflection seeks to answer, according to Kant? 

How does Kant show that human knowledge is composed 
of both active and passive elements? 

Enumerate the different active elements or transcendental 
conditions of human knowledge, and explain the function 
of each. 

Applied to ethics, what does Kant’s transcendental method 
propose in general? 

What does Kant mean by “heteronomous" morality? 

How does the shift to the good will as basis of morality turn 
morality from “heteronomous" to “autonomous"? 
c. What are the three main types of imperatives or duties? 

10. What is the essential difference between the moral impera¬ 
tive and the other two? 

11. Show how. under the three different modes or formulations 
of the categorical imperative (universality, man as end in 
himself, and autonomy), doing one s moral duty is really 
acting “autonomously," not “heteronomously. 

12. Show how for Kant doing one’s moral duty is really follow- 

in2 the law of universality. 

13. Show how doing one's moral duty Is respecting man as end 

14. Show'tmw dolng one's moral duty Is really following the law 

of one’s own being as self-legislator. . 

15. How does Kant show that freedom Is the source and ground 

of the categorical imperative and thus of morality? ^ 

16 Whv do^ Ifcmt say that beyond a certain point, the question 
oftiie^otmd and rationale of the categorical imperative 
aLd^Srfs of morality, leads ^ to the realm of the imcom- 

prehensible and the mysterious? , 

17. Explain why in Kant' 
mous world. 
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18. Show how for Kant this dichotomous condition of hum 
existence leads to the question of hope and of the Surnrt iu^ 

19. Why does Kant say that a purely metaphysical or theoreti 
cal response to this question would cany no weight? 

20. In what sense is the moral end, under human conditions 
the only end that could constitute the immanent, absolute 
end for man? 

21. What then is Kant’s answer to the third question: What is 
there to hope for? 


Suggested Assignment 

Look for a newspaper or magazine article or column showing 
traces of Kant’s influence. Copy or reproduce it, and write an 
analysis of it. 
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Chapter Seven 

Utilitarianism 




fjDER the influence of Newton’s physics and the general trend 
U f modem experimental science, utilitarianism emerged from a 
desire to construct a moral theory following the scientific method. 
Moral theory was to be based on an empirical approach. The 
method was to avoid purely speculative or metaphysical con¬ 
cepts and right and wrong, good and bad, were to be convert¬ 
ible into concrete verifiable terms which possessed concrete 
consequences and results such as social and political reform 
and the betterment and happiness of the human community 
in general. 


Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) 


Bentham’s Interest In ethics was more practical than theo-. 
retical. As a critic of law, of the prisons system, and of political 
Institutions, he wanted to develop a moral norm to distinguish 
good from bad legislation. 

For Bentham, man is motivated by two main drives: to seek 
Pleasure and to avoid pain. Pleasure or happiness is not defined 
by a flight of metaphysical discourse. It is to be taken as 
c °mmon sense would understand it. Pleasure Is that pleas- 
^tness or feeling of well-being that man derives from activities 
re Uc , h as eating and drinking, but also from such activities as 
a book or listening to music. 

* 0r Bentham. therefore, “utility- means “that property in 
han ° bJect whereby it tends to produce pleasure, good or 
fj^ss to the party whose interest is considered. And the 
» aarne ntai prlnciple of utl ] ity is “the greatest happiness of 

latest number.- 
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In the concrete, Bentham’s principle of utility translates itself 
into a “felicific calculus,” or in other words, a way of balanc¬ 
ing the pros and the cons of an envisaged act. The morally 
good act is that which lies at the point of intersection of maxi¬ 
mum pleasure and minimum pain. 

Assuming then that pleasure is reducible to quantifiable units, 
Bentham proposes seven elements to be considered in the cal¬ 
culus. They are intensity, duration, probability, and proximity 
of the pleasure to be derived from the action. Also to be con¬ 
sidered are fecundity, or the capacity to engender further 
pleasures, and purity, or the relative absence of any admixture 
of painful countereffects. Finally, extent, or the number of 
people affected, should also go into the balance. 

While it is man’s end and goal to seek pleasure or happiness 
he does not necessarily seek his goal properly. He often seeks 
pleasure erratically, and he comes to grief and pain instead 

or he does not necessarily get the most pleasure that is possible 
in life. 

For example, for his own happiness man must accept that 
others also seek happiness. “Everybody is to count for one 

pv° PT 1 0 t dy if 0r « m0re one ” a man violates this rule, he 
eventuaUy incurs pain and unhappiness. To help solve this 

tl J ere m several sanctions established to keep the 
incfividual from seeking happiness at the expense of others 

ion ) 7 relLn° HU r Cal (a ^ st ’ ^Prisonment), social (public opin¬ 
ion), religious (punishment in an afterlife), or physical MiL 

consequences of the action in one’s own seV ^ 

«“» "«1~1 MU .he, 

mm . 

John Stuart MU1 (1806-1873) 

Mill’s father, James Mill was a , , 
and accordingly he Indoctrinated h^T * dlscl P le of Bentham 
Bentham’s utilitarianism Principles of 

young Mill went through a kind of m ,° , ’ enty ' however, the 
saw other things than Bentham’s™W,lm CriS1S and eventually 
Mill found Bentham's vieTof^n^ cafcul «s.- 
proposed that man’s end is not J;„ , nature tQ o narrow. He 
pain, but a more generalized kind ^ P easure and absence of 
to be sought for itself but which ' ftap P ln ess. which Is not 
other goal or ideal as an end In itself 311 adains hy seeking some !( 
knowledge, aesthetic experience m- l!. . as s PWtual perfectloa 

ence, or creative Imagination. In other 
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^-ords. *!>« are higher and lower pleasures, and qualitatively 
Verent kinds of pleasures and satlsfacUons. contrary to 
fntham’s merely quantitatively differentiated pleasures. As 
will would say, it is better to be a human being dissatisfied 
than a P 1 ^ satisfied; better to be a Socrates dissatisfied than 
a fool satisfied." 

for Mill# however, the ultimate end of all human desires 
remains happiness. All those lofty ends sought in themselves 
gre at the same time sought as “parts" or “elements" of 
’ h appin ess - In this sense. Mill remains utilitarian, although, 
happiness for him represents not merely pleasure but ulti¬ 
mately the harmonious development of the human person, 
furthermore, the happiness of others must be considered as 
much as one’s own. Man has a social nature which endows 
him with a desire for unity with his fellowmen, so that he 
cannot really be happy if others are suffering. 

There seems to be an attempt in Mill to broaden utilitari¬ 
anism. However, in so doing. Mill introduces elements belong¬ 
ing to a more metaphysical theory of human nature, such as 
his notion Of happiness coming from the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of the human person and that of the social nature of 
man. These notions may be valid but are hardly reconcilable 
with utilitarianism’s empirical approach . 11 


Henry Sidgwick (1838-1900) 

Sidgwick classifies all moral theories into three types. Under 
“Egoism" or “Psychological Hedonism" are the theories^hich 
hold that the good is the greatest happiness of the agent. Under 
“Intuitionism" are the theories which hold that there are ul¬ 
timate ends transcending mere utility such as knowledge, virtue, 
beauty, or ultimate rules such as those of “benevolence" (Seek 
the good of others as well as one’s own) and “equity" (There 
must be not only maximization of total happiness of the 
community but a just distribution of happiness, since the good 
of one is not more imp ortant than that of another). Under 
“Utilitarianism* are the theories which hold that the good is the 
Neatest happiness of all those affected by the act under 

consideration. 

Both Bentham and Mill are classified by Sidgwick as ego- 
kts* or “psychological hedonists" because, although they give 
^gard to the happiness of others. Sidgwick feels that for both 
* them, the happiness of others is sought only insofar as it 
^ ultimately redound to the individuals own happiness. 

Utilitarianism 71 
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Regarding the ultimate ends and 
tionism," Sidgwick says that such ends a ^ 

intuition, common sense and social tra • nc *s 

and rules, certain actions arc recognize Jj> & a 

class of actions which have certain common w ^ lc h 

are “right" and “ought" to be done. However, such ends and 
rules are vague and eventually run into conflic w 1 one another. 
Hence, in the end, Sidgwick holds that these ultimate ends and 
rules must be submitted to the principle of utilitarianism, 
namely, that the good is that which promotes max mum and 

distributive general happiness. 

Regarding “utilitarianism" or “universal hedonism to which 
he subscribes, Sidgwick sees it as arising from both egoism" 
and “intuitionism." In a sense, all men do seek their own 
happiness. However, to achieve his own happiness, the indi¬ 
vidual must eventually seek the happiness of others. There are 
also certain actions which, in the light of certain ultimate ends 
and rules apprehended by intuition and common sense, are 
recognized as “right" and “ought" to be done. But these ends 
and rules are quite vague and must eventually be translated 
in terms of general happiness. Thus, both egoism and intui¬ 
tionism eventually lead to utilitarianism or universal hedonism, 
which holds that the good is the happiness of the individual 
and of the community in general. Sidgwick, however, admits 
that individual and general happiness are not necessarily 
reconcilable and that in certain cases, morality demands that 
the individual sacrifice his individual happiness for the sake 
of that of the community. Sidgwick sees two possible solutions 
to this problem of individual sacrifice. One is psychological, 
namely, to show that the best way to seek one’s own happiness 
is to seek that of others. The second solution is metaphysical, 
namely, the belief in or the postulate of a God who either in 
this life or in an afterlife rewards those who sacrifice their own 
individual happiness for the sake of others. 

Within the utilitarian school of thought, Sidgwick and Mill 
are considered to have paved the way for the shift from “act 
utilitarianism" to “rule utilitarianism." Act utilitarianism means 
that the rule of individual and general happiness is applied to 
the particular act. Considering all the consequences, does a 
particular act lead to individual and general happiness? The 
difficulty of such a procedure is that it is difficult, perhaps next 
to impossible, to calculate and foresee all the consequences of 
the particular act being considered. “Rule utilitarianism" asks 


rather whether an act belongs to a type of acts which, by 
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common experience and tradition, arc likely to promote general 
happ^ess or its opposite. 12 
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George Edward Moore (1873-1958) 




For G. E. Moore, a fundamental notion such as "good" is 
unanalyzable. It is unexplainable by or underivable from 
anything outside of the notion itself. We recognize the good 
by itself, by direct apprehension or intuition. Moore, therefore, 
rejects as a “natural fallacy” the attempt to identify or define 
the good by something other than what it is, such as by pleasure 
or benefit or happiness. 

Even if the notion of the good itself is unanalyzable, we can 
identify certain states of affairs as being good, either in them¬ 
selves or as means leading to an end which is good. A certain 
thing or state of affairs is apprehended or intuited as good 
insofar as it constitutes a certain configuration or logical unity 
of natural elements. What are good, therefore, are such things 
as found in the world. But they are good not merely by their 
physical qualities, but under some formal aspect or order. Moore 
gives aesthetic enjoyment and personal afTection as examples 
of things which are good in this sense. 

Moore is against egoistic utilitarianism, for good is good. It 
is completely irrelevant to whom the good that is produced by 
the right act redounds. The interest in one’s own good is a 
natural inclination, but it is not necessarily a moral inclination. 
For the same reason. Moore is against the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. To do the good is 
to do the good, regardless of whether it affects ten people or 

Moore, however, remains a utilitarian. He considers that the 
act Itself is not good or bad, but is merely a means to the end 
which is good or bad. Thus, he holds that the subjective 
Intention or motive or attitude is irrelevant to the rightness of 
the act. What determines the rightness of the act is the ob¬ 
jective good produced by the act. Moore says that the propo¬ 
sition “I am morally bound to perform this action is identical 
to or logically equivalent to “This action will produce the greatest 
possible amount of good in the universe." To have the inten- 
tlon or motive to serve others may be praiseworthy but if toe 
act itself objectively causes suffering in toe world, then toe act 

te morally wrong. 13 
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._ to the empirical approach 0 f 

one basic difficulty »‘^, eap from the fact that man d<* s 
utilitarianism in t0 the jmperaUvethatheought to 

seek pleasure or happin s ® certain ends is no argument 
do so. That man in fact ^ s ' e suc h ends or ought to act 
to Justify that man oug_ patent, therefore, that utilitarianism 
upon such desires. To the° ho i 0 gical description of what ma n 
is merely an empirical psyc* s ^,^3 the problems posed 
actually does and desires, human experience, such as for 
by the moral dimension . - n( j to act or act in such and 
example, why man is mo y )o the extent that utilitan- 

such a way. On the olh hground the moral "ought” in 
anlsm does tiy to explain nd^g Q E Moore hlmself 

cX the ^"naturalistic fallacy” of ^ 00 ^ the good and the 

TurthXi h ore,VeTuSai e te ha*d put to define what he 
means by pleasure or happiness, Independently of some 
metaphysical theory of human nature or of the human person. 
His empirical approach commits him to an empirical definition 
of pleasure or happiness as the end of man. Trying, however, 
to remain faithful to what common sense and moral experience 
dictate, the utilitarian finds himself eventually forced to go 
beyond what his method warrants in defining qualitatively higher 
and lower pleasures or the general notion of human happiness. 

Insofar as the utilitarian’s objective approach leads him to 
judge the human act purely by its consequences and results, 
and to consider the act merely as a means to the end (and the 
end defined merely in terms of the concrete benefits resulting 
from the act), this stance leads him toward the position that 
the end justifies the means. Indeed, for the consistent utilitar¬ 
ian, only the end can justify the means. In other words, human 
acts, as means of themselves have no moral status apart from 
the end namety, the concrete benefits resulting from the act. 

=» SSXKSly.-S-a-;-- 

On the other hand, it would x 

should be considered good. d reXfl^ 3 f 1 ®” and hlS aCtl °j 
ultimate consequences of his aettrm CSS ° f °* e success and 
well. To mean well means that provlded that he means 
honestly perceives to be the annH ^ actlon he does what he 
means to find out what the he takes all available 

man is finite, he does not have th' he should do) is. St 
consequences of his actions nn C 4 ? mnlscience to foresee 
complete control of the worlds T 1 * 5 omnipotence to ha 

y condlt lons and clrcumstai*? 
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under which his action is posited. True, it is in view of such 
a difficulty that rule utilitarianism has been proposed. But the 
rules comprehended in rule utilitarianism have to be justifiable 
by a principle other than the utilitarian’s “as that likely to 
promote general happiness,” or else the problem reemerges. 
What if, for example, the results of the action turn out to be 
other than what was normally expected by the rule? Would 
we still consider the act then to be good? By what principle? 

One thing, however, that can be said in support of utilitari¬ 
anism is that the human act does have an objective aspect. 
Quite apart from the agent’s intention or motive, his act can 
and does objectively promote or do violence to the worth and 
dignity of the human person or of the human community as 
a whole. In this sense, aside from the intention of the agent, 
considerations regarding the objective aspect and probable 
foreseeable consequences must enter in the judgment regard¬ 
ing the morality of a human act. 


Study Guide Questions 

1. How would you characterize the utilitarian moral theory in 
general? What is its emphasis? 

2. What does Bentham mean by “felicific calculus”? 

3. What is meant by “utility”? 

4. What are the seven elements to be considered in the cal¬ 
culus? 

5. Granted that all men do seek pleasure or happiness, what 
then does ethics consist of according to Bentham? 

6. Why must man take into consideration that the other also 
seeks happiness? 

7. What are the types of sanctions intended to keep man from 
seeking happiness at the expense of others? 

8. How would you differentiate Mill’s concept of happiness 
from that of Bentham? 

9. What are some of the “parts” or “elements” of happiness for 
Mill? 

10. What reason does Mill give for holding that man cannot 
really be happy if others are suffering? 

11. How then did Mill enlarge the notion of utilitarianism of 

Bentham? 

12. What does Sidgwick mean by “psychological hedonism”? By 
“lntuitionism”? By “universal hedonism”? 

13. Why does Sidgwick say that intuitionism must eventually 
come down to universal hedonism or utilitarianism? 
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14 What is the one difficulty that Sidgwick sees in u n w . 
hedonism and how does he propose to solve ,t? 

15. What Is the difference between act an rule utilitariariw, 

16. What does G.E. Moore mean when he says the “good* * 

' unanalyzable? , „ , . .. . 

17. What quality do states of affairs have which are intuited 

as good? * > 

18. What does Moore have against egoistic utilitarianism? 

19. In the end, what in Moore’s thought makes it classifiable 
under utilitarianism? 


Suggested Assignment . 


/_ ■ *■ Aa 


'. :; / V?.V*g| 

Look for a newspaper or magazine article or column which 
shows traces of utilitarianism. Copy or reproduce it, and write 
an analysis of it. 
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what we need at this point is a description of moral experi¬ 
ence or of the moral dimension of human existence. We want 
to explain what we mean when in daily life we speak of morality, 
of right and wrong, of the good and the bad, of conscience, 
moral duty and obligation. 

Is there any distinct meaning intended in using “description” 
rather than the more usual term “definition”? Why not talk of 
a definition of morality, of the moral dimension, or a definition 
of good and bad? Of course, we do need in the beginning some 
initial clarification regarding the lexical or nominal definition 
of terms. We do need to give synonyms of the term being con¬ 
sidered or give terms of equivalent meaning in the language, 
which we tried to do in the introductory chapter. However, 
going beyond the purely nominal or lexical definitions, “de¬ 
scription” of the moral dimension seems preferable at this point. 
“Definition” usually involves theoretical implications regarding 
the nature or essence of the thing being defined. But at this 
point we want to keep ourselves open as much as possible re¬ 
garding what is the given, what we have present before us and 
what we experience, or what we refer to when we talk about 
morality, before we discuss theoretical explanations and 
demonstrations. It is true that our descriptions will never be 
free of all prejudicial theoretical assumptions. Nonetheless, it 
seems that as a starting point it is good to try to be as open x 
and malleable as we can be, and to look and see what the given 
really is before we try to theorize regarding its nature, expla¬ 
nation and ground. 

Let us then take a closer look at what we usually refer to 
when we talk of morality. Let us try to understand how those 
morally related terms, whose lexical meanings we have seen in 
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the introductory chapter, come together in real 
process, we shall try not merely to arrive at lexica definitions 
of the terms but go to the experiential ground of our moral 
words and discourse. We would like to come up with those 
essential elements which are constitutive of the srncture 0 f 
moral experience and which distinguish it from ot er dimen¬ 
sions of human experience, such as, for example, t e aesthetic 
and the religious. In doing this we hope to describe the moral 

dimension of human existence. 

Morality, as defined in common language, is that aspect of 
life which has to do with the rightness or wrongness, the good¬ 
ness or badness, of human action. As we saw in the intro¬ 
ductory chapter, these pairs of correlative terms are very often 
used as equivalents, although in more precise language, right¬ 
ness and wrongness refer specifically to the binding or obliga¬ 
tory nature of the action, while goodness and badness refer to 
the action’s conformity or nonconformity with some supposed 
ontological end or goal of man. But, since it is the end which 
is the norm binding upon man, and what man ought to do is 
precisely to achieve the end, we shall use these pairs of cor¬ 
relatives as equivalent, unless otherwise indicated. 

The most common manifestation of morality lies in the 
judgments we all make regarding the goodness or badness of 
certain acts. For example, we judge a policeman who dies 
coming to the aid of a hold-up victim, or a woman who spends 
most of her life taking care of the poor and handicapped, or 
on the other hand, an official in civil authority who tortures 
political prisoners, or an enterprising operator who corrals young 
women into prostitution. 

Closer to home, there are moral judgments which we 
sometimes make regarding our own selves and our own acts. 
These are sometimes referred to as the Voice of conscience," 
the “feelings of remorse.” They are the feelings of not being 
able to live with oneself, or on the other hand, the sense of 
deep peace for having done what had to be done despite perhaps 
the pain and sacrifice Involved, or the sense of quiet joy in the 
knowledge that one has done the right thing although the act 
might have gone unsung and unappreciated by others. 

These Judgments are normally not mere manifestations of 
some psychological quirk or aberration. Admittedly, there could 
be cases of individuals who because of psychological problems 
are wont to heap undue condemnation or overesteem on others 

on themselves Nor are these judgments the simple gushing 
of subjective emotions tegarding one’s doings. There are certain 
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aC 0 °ns which of their very nature seem to elicit condemnation 
and blame or praise and approval, as in the examples we have 
seen above. K 

More structurally, let us examine the essential elements or 
features which characterize and constitute moral experience or 
the moral dimension of our existence. There seem to be five 
constitutive elements which form the structure of moral expe¬ 
rience, namely, action, freedom, the judgment of goodness or 
badness, universality, and obligation. 


Action 

The moral dimension or moral experience in general reveals 
man to himself as being under some kind of constant tension 
between what is at present and what must be in the future, 
between what he is now and what his being somehow must 
ultimately be, what his being ought to realize as its proper 
immanent telos or end. 9 

Because there is this tension between what is and what 
ought to be, morality or man as moral being is, properly 
speaking, action. Action is the moving of oneself and taking 
concrete means in view of the goal or end, which is not yet 
but which somehow ought to be. Hence, morality, essentially, 
is not a set of rules and prohibitions to limit man. Nor is it 
primarily some kind of theoretical knowledge about man and 
the world. First and foremost, morality is action, the doing and 
the realizing of what man ought to be. It is true that this action 
cannot be purely arbitrary or blind, and that for it to be truly 
moral, it must somehow be valid action. It must be justifiable, 
reasoned, and done in the light of truth. But even this light 
of truth, as we shall see later, does not seem to be the cool, 
tranquil light of theoretical knowledge preceding the action. It 
is not something that one possesses for its own sake or 
something that one possesses whether one acts or not. It is 
rather a kind of lived truth, a sort of light that goes ahead of 
itself. It is a kind of knowledge which is not in fuU posses¬ 
sion of itself, but somehow comes ontywhb man s orientaUon 
and tendency toward this future end. 14 Hence, the man who 
is usually looked upon as a morally good man is not neces¬ 
sarily one who has expert knowledge about things^but one who 
expectedlv acts with firmness and constancy according to some 
kind of lived sense of humanity. It is the lived sense of what 
man must be which the ancients called practical wisdom. 
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Action in general refers to man insofar as he takes up 0r 
presents to himself an end or goal. This goal is an envisaged 
uture state of things and includes both himself and the world 
In view of this goal he takes up means. He, moves himself 
Initiates a course of events, or intervenes in the natural course 
of events, beginning with himself and moving into the outside 
world toward the attainment of the goal. Insofar as morality is 
essentially action, it requires man to take the means and to 
set into motion a course of events, starting from himself and 
moving into the world, toward what ought to be, toward some 
uture state of being, which eventually includes both himself 
and the world. This moral end or goal needs to be made more 
precise, but in any case, morality is primarily man taking up 
action, doing something, realizing something which ought to 


Freedom 

Morality therefore requires man to act, to realize what he 

™ ust be What hls veiy belng ought t0 be - Thte means that 
^dresses man as a being who can truly act, who can 

truly be the cause, the origin and initiator of acUon, and in 
this sense free. 15 

*^ under ^ aspect of morality, therefore, that we see man 
properly as an I, as a person, a being who is in some wav 
present to himself. Thus he has awareness and knowledge 
and is called to determine and to realize his being Therefore 

an a * P“*°n. man has the powt to 

be the origin and to be the self-initiating source of his action 
His actions are to a certain extent his own. nt ara S 
his control and he is responsible for them V 

Man, however, is finite, and so too is his action Human 
action can only take place within the context of +£> Hum ^ 1 

embodied individual and the circumstances of the world Viewed 
in the concrete, human action mean* mar. , a ’ viewea 

goal among the alternatives made possible by 

certain" 


M't 

All 


into motion a certain course of events rh^n „ * He , 

possible alternative courses, starting from within hi^ ^ 

which man in his very being is necessMfy ortented. 
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In morality, therefore, freedom means basically freedom of 
action. This more precisely means, first, freedom of choice of 
the means, secondly, freedom of choice of intermediate goals, 
and thirdly, freedom to follow or not man’s necessary ultimate 
end, which whether he chooses it or not, remains his ultimate 
ertd to which he is necessarily oriented. As Thomas Aquinas 
says, man necessarily or naturally tends toward his ultimate 
end. 16 In this third sense, freedom means not so much the 
completely free option to take up or leave the end, for there 
is no other ultimate end, but the freedom of man ultimately 
to determine himself to be truly man or not. 

Viewed in its embodied reality, human action lends itself to 
the; basic distinction, made by traditional moral philosophy, 
between what are properly speaking human acts and acts of 
marfL Human acts are voluntary acts, acts that man knowingly 
a nd( willingly does. They are acts he does freely and for which 
he i*s responsible. On the other hand, acts of man are acts 
nroceeding from man, but due to lack of knowledge or lack of 
consent and control, they are Involuntary acts. They are not 
propetrly speaking human acts, and thus are not imputable to 

furthermore, a distinction Is made between the elicited act 
and the commanded act. The elicited act Is the hhemalaspect 
nfthe • ct which is not vulnerable to the forces of the Physical 

rmdoch snialworld, for example the act of deciding and choostog 
ana cxi n ther hand the commanded act is that 

action which Involves man with the outside world. 

whoe somehow takes hold of his physical powem moves 

himself, amd Initiates a etojjnof ^ the 

world wltl j a view to realtelng is fu § con trol of man 

elicited £*"£££* tofsomethlng against his own will), 
(a man canrc.ot be lorcea^o tQ reckon ^ physlca i a nd 

the commano4ed phase, wn ■. Qwn er natu re and 

external forcd^ endow d ^ cies not within man’s full 
tendencies, ls ' f lt full con trol, common knowledge of the 
control. Even wltho , thcse physical and external forces 
nature and potability of the consequences of 

affords m £n a ctegree number of physlcal and extern^ 

his acts. But. 8*^ *5 be a,, element of uncertainty and 
variables, there wills y the commanded 

risk in hu^nachlon a Hen^wl ] t sibi g oniy for ^ ^ 

asp“ts° wlt e hm his .control and those normally foreseeable 
consequences of his acts. 
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Action as Good or Bad 
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AS we have Just seen, morally speaking, the v ei y being 

as we na j order tQ ^3]^ hl ^ 01 

man calls upon him to aci u* wtos, that 

which his being can be and ought to b*. s this teios, this 

final end of man. which is somehow referred to when man talks 

of good and bad. 

We have already seen that people make moral judgments 
regarding one another and themselves. There are actions which 
are considered good, and others bad. Such judgments are jaot 
quite the same as judgments referring to pleasure or practi¬ 
cality or social expediency. There is a big difference in ordinary 
language between saying that such an action gives us pleasure 
or pain, or that such an action is efficient or wasteful, or that 
such an action Is socially expedient or unwise and saying that 
such an action is morally good or bad. One is wont tC/ say 
that he derives a lot of pleasure drinking a mug or two o f ice- 
cold beer after a hard day’s work. Or we often hear if L said 
that it would be more practical and efficient in the long run 
to divide the work into several components, each to be assigned 
to a different individual, rather than to let everybody; do all 
things alike, all at the same time. Or there is the sayijng that 
it is not very wise or expedient to prove your point find win 
the argument but lose a friend. But then there is that other 
type of judgment which says, for example, that the tbrture of 
fellow human beings is an immoral, dastardly act. > 

We also see that the same action could lend itself tel all these 
different types of judgments. The act of cheating in /an exami¬ 
nation, for example, could lead to different considerations. What 
pleasure will I get out of it? Putting one over the teacher 
perhaps and getting away with it? Passing the course without 
having to labor too much for it? How practical/and efficient 
wouid cheating be? Could I do it smartly and intelligently so 
that there is no possibility of being caught? g see all kinds 

g0ln i ° n around me * so is it practi,ral that I go on 
rheatw *J onestly whlle “Y neighbors* go their merry 

what I Granted tJiat 1 a® bright an d smart and I do 

oolWe ^5® around me do and I chea t my way through 

of me inthe k? I wlthout muc h study, wha,t would that make 
exnedient anH FUn in , Vlew of m Y career c;r profession? How 
they sav if thinu^ WOuld cheatin g be in erase I get caught? As 
if I get caught oh pan* S wrong ’ the Y will go wrong. What then 
« *> to my self-image? 

find out about It? How ™ v 5 'ff^ nts take 14 should ^ 

now will my best friend take it? And then. 
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0 f course, there is the moral question. Independently of those 
other considerations, is the act of cheating in a final exami¬ 
nation morally right or wrong, good or bad? What makes it 
right or wrong, good or bad? If truly wrong and bad, how then 
could I really bear myself acting so dishonestly? How could 
I ever accept myself in the light of my being as related to 
fellowmen? In the light of my conscience? In the light of the 
ultimate meaning of my existence? In this sense, in the light 
of all being? 

It can be seen that there is a different norm or standard 
corresponding to each of these judgments. As we have seen 
in the section on the introductory notions, there is the norm 
of pleasure and pain which refers to man’s physical well-being 
and man’s inclination to physical or sensual satisfaction. There 
is the norm of efficiency or practicality, which refers to the use 
of suitable means in view of previously chosen goals or objec¬ 
tives. There is the norm of social expediency which refers to 
our relations with others and more specifically, to the advan¬ 
tages or disadvantages to be obtained from our social relations. 

Finally, there is the moral good and bad. We shall have to 
go into this in more depth later. For the moment, in this 
descriptive phase, let it suffice to say that the norm for the 
judgment on the moral goodness or badness of human action 
does not refer to some norm which comes from outside, such 
as some natural or organic or socially-required condition. The 
norm seems to be something immanent in man himself. It is 
an ideal vision that man truly and deeply aspires for, which 
in a sense represents the fulfillment and end of all his yearn¬ 
ings. Thus it is called “the good," that which I. or at least 
“the better part of me," would really like to do and be. On 
the other hand, the good does not seem to represent simply 
a particular good for man. It is not something that he may 
arbitrarily assume or discard. The good does not seem to 
represent simplv a particular good for me in accordance with 
my tastes and preferences. This good, as intimated in our 
moral experience, seems to represent precisely the good. It 
is not simply that which will be for my individual pleasure or 
interest or advantage, but that good which somehow transcends 
all particular goods. It is the good that must be, the telos, the 
• good of my very being as man and the good of all others with 
whom I share my humanity. 

To say, therefore, that a man is morally good or bad is not 
simply to assert something about his being happy or miserable, 
bright or dense, successful or unfortunately lost and frustrated. 
Moral goodness or badness signifies something more profound 
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and ultimate which concerns the whole point and sense of all 

existence. Thus, when by remorse 1 kn <>w that 

I have done something bad. somethin*, moral,[ am de ep ] v 
disturbed since I know and feel somehow that by this immoral 
act I have perverted the whole sense and.direction 0 f ^ 
existence, at least as of that moment In my life. In this light 
the good seems to be some kind of ultimate norm. or some kind 
of measure of the ultimate meaning and worth of man’s exis¬ 
tence. 

Universality 

Universality refers to that aspect of the moral dimension by 
which man experiences himself as answerable to an end and 
a norm common to all human beings. Morality orients man 
towards a certain end and norm and places man in relation 
to all other human persons. In a sense, to view things morally 
is to view things in the eyes of all humanity. The moral attitude 
is the willingness to accept that one Is subject to a norm or 
a rule common to all. 

Contrariwise, particularly in our contemporary world, moral 
visions and moral systems abound, varying from culture to cul¬ 
ture and from human group to human group. Such material 
differences, however, salient as they might be, appear more 
serious than they really are. If we look at each of these different 
moral visions and systems from within, we see that each of 
them invariably has in view the notion of all humanity, and 
each of them formally holds that the moral ideal and the moral 
norm are incumbent on all universally. 

Because of human limitations, certain specific elements re¬ 
garding man’s self-understanding may vary. The material ex¬ 
tension of the concept of “all mankind” may be relatively re¬ 
stricted or open. Thus, an aboriginal tribe, for example, due 
to isolation, limited knowledge, lack of means of communica¬ 
tion and travel, could have a very limited extension for its 
concept of “all humanity.” But formally, because of the moral 
dimension or the moral structure of human existence, each in¬ 
dividual and each human community has a concept of a common 
humanity which shares a common dignity by virtue of a com¬ 
mon moral end and a common moral norm of good and' bad. 
In moral experience, therefore, man invariably sees himself to¬ 
gether with his fellow human beings as oriented to one com¬ 
mon end and subject to one common, universal norm. 

The universal norm, of course, must be applied in the context 
of the individual’s particular, concrete situation. Nonetheless' 
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. one in his or her particular situation is perceived to be 
CftC verablc to the one, common, universal norm and end. When 
° 119 ' moral judgment. I conic to the conclusion that I ought o 
U l 5 l, r h and such, the implication is that any man in my place 
nuaht to act ns I now Judge I should act, or that any man. 
kt owing the conditions under which I now am, should com 
; same judgment as I now make. f 

t0 in moral experience, then, man experiences himself or hers 
c being one among many in a community of all human P CI ' S0 * 1 c 
^ reason, equality and Justice arc the direct corollaries 
n f moral experience. I must respect and recognize the o 
" s a human person like myself. 1 must render to °th 
® h a t is his or her due. The moral perspective, of Its very 
nature Is Infinitely open and Inclusive of any and every u 
?££ placing man in the context of the community of all 

fellow human beings. 


Obligation , 

We have seen that the moral structure of human existence 
calls upon man to act In view of a certain telos and In vie 
nf "the good " which Is not merely a particular good f™ ma • 
but*whlch > seems to present Itself as “the^good" and the end 
of all human existence. However, “the good does not only present 
itself as being the good for all and universal. It presents itself 
SS binding and obi « In this = the ie*s 
or “the good" has an imperative or binding demand on ma 
so that his being is an “ought-to-be,” and an ought-to-act in 

view of the end or "the good." I am thcrefor ®; " 0t f a 1° ^ 
liberty to take up or forego this ultimate end of man for there 
is no other. I am free, of course, to consent or nottoOk 
But that simply means I am free to detanfloe >myself as beh^ 
truly man or not. and being ultimately good ^ ^d. Nonethe 
le* T remain obliged vis-a-vis the end, whether I consent to 
it or not. Hence, in moral experience, man experiences htoself 
somphnw npcessarilv bound and necessarily oriented to this 
final end. In view of which he ought to act. This sense of being 
bound or required, beyond mere inclination or pr ^rcnce, 
act in view of the necessary ultimate end or “the good is precisely 

what is meant by moral obligation. . * 

Obligation, in general, means the state of being bound or 
required to do or not do something. Obligation signifies some 
kind of ought or imperative. There are, however, many differen 
types or nuances of obligation by which man may be bound. 

• '\ _ . 
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I lose the game, or that I will be at a very great disadvantage. 
Secondly, there is the social obligation. (We are not talking 
here of moral social obligations which are moral obligations 
regarding my relation to society or the community.) The social 
obligation refers to all sorts of things one must do if he or she 
would like to maintain smooth relations with others or with the 
group. Thus, for example, one is obliged to greet people on 
their birth anniversary, to attend social functions, to conform 
to certain customary practices. Otherwise, he ends up being 
isolated from and ostracized by society. Thirdly, there is the 
legal obligation. Usually consequent upon a contract between 
two parties, the legal obligation requires that an act be done 
or not done. Otherwise a penalty or some other sanction is 
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that represents the object of my deepest yearnings. Hence it 
jl -good.” Yet, on the other hand, the moral good seems to 
onnote something that goes beyond merely being that which 
is good for me, or even being that which is good for all. Rather, 
it seems to signify what I and all other fellow human beings 
must seek and act upon unconditionally, apart from any 
advantage or good that I individually or together with my fellow 
human beings stand to gain by it. In this sense, moral obligation 
is absolute. In other words, it is absolved of any relation to 
conditions, terms, or provisos. As one sometimes says in a 
moral situation, I do this for the principle of the thing, not in 
view of any interest or gain. 

What then is this absolute good, this unconditional telos 
binding on all? What does it signify in the end? What is its 
nature so that it can demand of us to act unconditionally in 
view of it? We shall have to face this question again later on. 
At this point when we are simply trying to describe that which 
is given in moral experience, we can say that there seems to 
be no specific object given whose formal structure is^ clearly 
delineated. For the moment when we talk of “the good” or the 
telos what is meant is that what is absolutely binding is a 
certain general direction, a kind of pointing-toward. or a certain 
orientation toward a horizon that somehow englobes us, rather 
than a specific object that we can grasp fully, or a specific goal 
and objective that we can project as a well-conceived, fully 
controlled target. 

As we have already seen, morality is not primarily a kind 
of theoretical knowledge in full possession of itself. Rather, 
morality is essentially action, where man is always ahead of 
himself and turned away from himself toward that which is 
ahead which is beyond his full grasp and control. Morality then 
is not just any action. We see a-big difference between a purely 
technical or socially expedient action and moral action. In the 
former instance, the goal and objective is something conceived 
and posed by man and thus remains under his control. As 
Kant would say, such actions are commanded by hypothetical 
imperatives precisely because they are dependent upon goals 
that man may either assume or discard. On the other hand, 
the goal of moral action presents itself as something which 
ultimately transcends man’s grasp and control. On the contraiy, 
ft seems to be the moral goal which commands man impera¬ 
tively and unconditionally. , 

Hence, man experiences himself in some way related to x a 
hind of order which is not simply of his whim or design, like 
a set of self-imposed rules or resolutions or a targetted goal 
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lc poses for himself. The moral structure seems to nia« 
v s-a-vis some kind of order of transcendence, something ni ° n 
an man, which is beyond man’s pure discretion ^°.^ er 
something that presents itself unconditionally and absok? 

cnn<r a ? tC 4 u then lhat bccausc 11 ls beyond man’s full grasn^ 
trol, that which binds us unconditionally and ahan? 

cannot be clearly delineated as a specific object, the quest, ely 

atu rally arises how such an undetermined thing or ortn^ T 

ir n S ^, rVC as tbe ^ round and norm of morality? If onlyto nn ? 
toward a certain direction, it would seem that what is rean^! 

we^mtoht gCnCral ldCa ° r framcwork to Unction of which 

hlteW 8 Ath , ° Ur Path t0Ward where we must tc nd ate 
}„ ! ly ' ^fwlse. we would be left with an absolute obligation 

, act ' but with no effective direction or norm as to where we 

should go or what we should do. We would thus be left with 

?™ pty tautological Imperative that we must do absolutely 
what we must do. <*”»oiuieiy 

*7® consult the way the thinkers of antiquity described 

as a kind^T-f n k C V WC f l n , d th3t they ex P erlence d man’s being 
llf , in-between (metaxu), situated between the material 

th ® ° f n ? I }e a ^ na !. beln6s and the spiritual world of reason and 
the good This in-between" is not only in reference to mante 
natural place in the hierarchy of beings, but more property^ 
reference t° man’s very being as precisely this verytemion 

MeTn e fMhl e f Cl0Sed < T 1StenC r ° f an anlma1 ’ Physical, sensient 
to“the* good/” 66 e?dStence of ^ s P lrlt °P en to the bo gos and 

It is precisely this structural tension situating him in-be- 
tween the animals and the gods, as the ancient Greeks would 
say, that establishes man in his being as man, in whom the 
Logos resides. He is thus "rational animal," being open to the 
Logos, later referred to more precisely as the nous. It is this 
in-between" nature of man which opens up his being, as it 
were, freeing him from the enclosed, limited existence of a 
purely material life and establishing him in his self-determining 
existence of spiritual freedom. It is this tension of being “in- 
between" which endows human existence with its moral 
dynamism. In other words, the ideal of greater and greater life 
of spiritual freedom presents itself to man as “the good life.” 
It is a desirable, worthy Ideal, nay, it ls the very fulfillment and 
end of human existence. The good then seems to present itself 
as the horizon of spiritual freedom, the ideal of life in the nous 
which represents the fulfillment of man’s very being. 

Listening to the experience of ancient thinkers, we feel its 
resonance and corroboration in our own moral experience. The 
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g0 °! , . t hnrimn Wh l‘? man 13 necessarily oriented, lies 

°" the „”, IS 3 ' freedom ttself, or what we would call 
today? fncC" put it In another way, we cannot 

describe and know the good" in a purely theoretical way. We 
can have a practical view of "the good" only as we act and as 
we tend and strive towards it. We can have a lived, practical 
knowledge of the good only in terras of our active open being 
as spiritual freedom or personal existence. We can only know 
the good as being that which approaches somehow toward the 
limit and horizon of spiritual freedom. Hence, we seem to have 
gained, if only a little, some clarity regarding this absolute good 
and this unconditional ultimate end of man. The good lies in 
the fulfillment of man’s nature as spiritual freedom or personal 
existence. 


At this point we seem to come upon a kind of aporia or 
perplexity. We seem to be faced with opposing elements in our 
moral experience. On the one hand, the good seems to present 
itself as the good for man and the fulfillment of his being as 
open existence or spiritual freedom. On the other hand, the 
good presents itself as absolutely obligatory, and imposes itself 
on man, not merely as the exigency of his being as rational 
nature, but as something to which man as moral being finds 
himself subject. It is something which comes from some strange 
order of transcendence beyond man’s mere inclination, demand 
or option. 

But if the good is truly the good for man, how then does 
it acquire the aspect of something absolutely or unconditionally 
obligatory? How can that which is man’s proper good be 
anything more than that which man in his freedom takes up 
and imposes upon himself in fidelity to his own being? On the 
other hand, if the good indeed is absolutely obligatory, how can 
it impose itself on man without violating his very being as 
reason, as spiritual freedom and personal existence? Besides, 
what does it really mean to have an experience of an uncon¬ 
ditional or absolute obligation? How does the experience of 
such a peremptory demand differ from that of the human spirit’s 
own immanent exigency to be true to itself? We shall have to 
defer till later the attempt to tackle this difficulty. For the 
moment, we are simply trying to describe the elements of our 
moral experience or of the moral structure of human existence 
as faithfully as we can, avoiding the temptation of simplifying 
the problem by glossing over one or other of the two opposing 
terms, and leaving for later the matter of theory and explana¬ 
tion. Let us then at this stage simply register what is given, 
explore its ramifications, and leave it at that. 
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Study Guide Queitlon* 

1. Can you think of instances when you made moral Judg¬ 
ments of others? of yourself? How does moral Judgment 
differ from other types of Judgments, such as the technical, 

the societal, the aesthetic? / 

2. What are the five structural elements or features of the 




Xi 


moral dimension? 

3. What is meant by action? In what sense does morality 
imply action? 

4. What is meant by freedom? In what sense does morality 
imply freedom? What are the three levels of freedom in 
moral action? 

5. What does morally good or bad mean in general? 

6 . What does universality mean as an element of the moral 


dimension? / 

7. In what sense may we say that there is univerality in the 
light of the variances of moral traditions and systems? 

8 . What does obligation mean as an element of the moral 
dimension? In what sense is moral obligation absolute? 




With the help of other sources and references, write 
description of the aesthetic or the religious dimension nf h im 
experience, comparing it with the features of the moral dimen- 


Suggested Assignment 
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Chapter Nine < 

Ground and Norm of Morality: 
Conscience 


WE HAVE described moral experience and viewed various past 
moral theories explaining and grounding the moral dimension 
of man. We must now reflect for ourselves and ask ourselves 
what is the origin and norm of morality. What is the standard 
or measure that makes a good act good and a bad act bad? 
Why ultimately ought man to be good? In other words, what 
ultimately is the ground of morality? 

We can divide our answer into three parts. Each of them 
eventually says the same thing. They differ from each other 
only in emphasis. The norm and ground of morality is, first 
of all, conscience. Secondly, it is the personal nature of man. 
Thirdly, it is the Natural Law. The first we shall deal with in 
this chapter. The other two will be dealt with in the follow¬ 
ing chapters. 


Conscience as Will Fundamentally 
Oriented to the Absolute Good 

♦ 

\ 

We shall use “conscience” here basically in the sense of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, but with some modification. Aquinas used 
the term conscience, first of all, to signify the act of intellectual 
Judgment by which we apply the general principles of morality 
to the particular situation. 19 In a given situation, man after 
a process of deliberation comes to the concrete conclusion, “I 
ought to do this,” or else “I ought not to do such and such.” 
On the other hand, Aquinas also had the notion of synderesis , 
which means the habit or disposition of the practical intellect 
by which, in a given situation, man is in possession of the first 
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nrinctoles of good and bad Intuitively. They are underivM f 
principles o 8 the same way that we come tlNi 

2 nrstpSes of the speculative taMtat- 
situation man Is aware that he must do the good and !> 
and' he knows at least the general principles 
W hat ls good and what Is bad. Aqulnas also had ^>6 
adeep bond which necessarily binds and orients man to> 
as hte final end. regardless of whether man consents ^ 
conforms to this fundamental relationship or not. 2 ' i n a 
situation, man Is aware of an absolute demand or oblig atI 11 
to do the good and avoid evil, since the good Is ultimately cjl 
himself who Is man's creator and ultimate end. 0(1 

What follows in this section will not be, strictly speaking fl 
proof but a further clarification of what we have already seen 
in the description of moral experience. In a sense, one does 
not prove anything significant in philosophy. To prove some¬ 
thing is basically to derive or to deduce it from a more f un . 
damental principle. But in philosophy, or at least in those 
parts of philosophy where we deal with fundamental dimen- 
sions of man like the good and the ultimate meaning of life, 
we cannot derive them from something more fundamental still, 
since they are precisely the most fundamental dimensions of 
human existence. What we can do at best is to go back (re¬ 
flect, bend back) to things which we already know from com¬ 
mon experience, hoping to see them under a clearer light. This 
is what is meant by the circular demonstration in philosophy 
which tries to show or clarify what in a sense we already know 
pre-reflexively. 

When the philosopher does reflect on these fundamental di¬ 
mensions of man, he can only aspire to recapture what In a 
true sense any ordinary man already knows. Even when the 
philosopher does succeed in throwing some reflexive light on 
the matter at hand, he can only go so far. Beyond that he 
himself has to go back and rely, like any ordinary man, on the 
naive, pre-reflexive knowledge regarding these fundamental 
dimensions of man. For in the very act of reflecting or think¬ 
ing, the philosopher cannot help but at the same time be ahea 
of himself by way of “lived assumptions” or “existential pos 
lates.” The philosopher’s act of reflection never totally ca 
up with itself and fully possesses or grasps itself in the 
act of reflecting. Every time he reflects, he cannot help d 
be thrust ahead of himself toward something that go 68 
kts grasp and control. nta fly 

Conscience is first of all man as will which is fund^^.^ 
oriented to the absolute good. This fundamental on 
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expresses Itself in the judgment of moral existence: “Do good 
and avoid evil.” 

As will, man is the rational tendency or movement towards 
some end or goal. Man is not merely a contemplative intellect. 
Thus, as we have seen in chapter 8, morality is primarily a 
demand for action which arises from the tension between what 
man is and what he ought to be. In the moral perspective, 
being always remains unfinished and still to be acted upon. 
Man then is will oriented to the good which is the fulfillment 

of being. , 

As a rational tendency, the will is of its very nature tne 

rational exigency for the absolute good. We have seen that 
good for man is not merely this or that particular good, but 
“the good." Man may try to evade this fundamental orientation 
of his being to “the good” in favor of some particular good or 
other, but the fundamental orientation remains and the rest¬ 
lessness of the human spirit continues in the aspiration for the 
end and the absolute good. 

For further clarification beyond what we have already seen 
in chapter 8 regarding the “good” and absolute obligation let 
us try to recall briefly certain points from the philosophy of 

“^an is a personal being, an ‘I." with intellect and will, capable 
of knowledge, freedom and self-determination. To put it to 
other words the very mode of existence of man, uni 
of a purely material object, is a certain inflnite openness by 
which man is present to himself and present to w0 ^; 
is thus consciousness, or intellect. He is consciousness of 
hims elf and consciousness of the world. 

however differs from the consciousness of the animal, which 
bvTt7activiUes manifests a form of sense consciousness. Man, 
as consciousness, has a certain distance and a certain Ub^r 
vis-a-vis himself and the world. He is capable of self dete 
nation and capable of action on the world. 

l! consciousness, or intellect, or knower, man finds himself 
unlike the lower beings that simply exist in function of a specific 
workf or habitat to which they adapt themselves and maintain 
their existence Thus is the “closed" environment or habitat 
bfTmSi of rock, of a plant like an orchid clinging to a tree. 

or of a totie crab amnying over the slimy rocks on the seashore, 
or of a Ume era. unyii^ pS ycho-biological organism, also has 

a certain srecific habitat i£d occupies a certain level of organic 
We ^ consciousness and as knower. man, to a true 

senseAL™ specific habitat or world. As knower, he does 
Smerety £*k a certain optimum level of equilibrium or ad- 
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Justment with a specific habitat as the lower be ngs do. it i s 
true that man could not survive without certain mater al things 
and a surrounding atmosphere. But as the saying goes, man 
docs not live by bread alone but by the truth. It is not suf¬ 
ficient for man that his particular physical and psychological 
needs are satisfied. By virtue of that infinite openness that 
he is, man as knower seeks that which is true. He seeks that 
which is valid and Justifiable, that which is the fact, that which 
is being itself, over and above the mere satisfaction of his 
particular needs. In this sense, St. Thomas says that man in 
some way is everything, quodammodo omnia. Man’s intellect, 
is the comprehension of all that there is. As a rational nature, 
he is potentially infinite. 22 ' 

What is true is true whether it serves my needs or not, 
whether it is to my advantage or to that of any other. What 
is true is true, objectively. It is being in itself. Of course, man, 
because he is finite, never has all the truth all at once. But 
as intellect and knower, he has at least the transcendental idea 
of what is true absolutely and the exigency for what is abso¬ 
lutely true. In this sense man in the concrete world has access 
to particular truths. But these particular truths in principle 
are validly true and justifiable virtually in relation to the totality 
of all things and of being itself. In this sense, it is said that 
man is open to a horizon of what is true. Or as it is also said, 
man’s mode of being is openness to being. Thus, for example, 
in his relation with fellowmen and with the world, there is the 
paramount exigency for that which is valid in itself and which 
is objective regardless of individual interests. Thus, there is 
the demand for open dialogue among men, where the appeal 
to truth in principle should prevail, rather than the use of 
violence or the pressure of selfish interests. 

Connected with the dimension of man as intellect or knower, 

. but for purposes of analysis and clarification distinguished from 
it, is the dimension of man as will. The horizon of truth that 
man is open to, is not merely speculative truth to be contem- 
plated theoretically. It is truth that must eventually be lived, 
truth that must be acted upon and done and realized. Man 
as will is an unfinished being oriented to a final end or good 
that remains to be acted upon and attained. As rational being 
man is oriented by the very exigency of his rational nature to 
-the good," the absolute good. In other words, man is oriented 
to that which is his fulfillment and that which is his good. But 
the good of man that he must achieve is not simply that which 
is the fulfillment of some specific nature like the fulfillment of 
a purebreed cow or of a thoroughbred home. Nor is the good 
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for man simply some particular human good like pleasure, or 
wealth, or power, or honor. Over and above these, the good 
for man transcends any particular good of a particular nature. 
The good for man as will and as rational tendency is that which 
ls m the light of the vciy exigency of his open or spiritual or 
rational nature. It is that which ls “the good," good in the light 
of all being and good absolutely. I-Ierc and now, we have no 
immediate experience of such an absolute good, precisely 
because it exists in man as a demand or as an exigency of his 
reason or spirit. In the concrete world therefore, this demand 
for the absolute good translates itself into concrete particular 
goods in the light of this exigency for the absolute good. In 
other words, it translates Itself into concrete particular actions 
which are done in view of the absolute good. They arc concrete 
particular actions done with the will consenting to the funda¬ 
mental orientation to and exigency for the absolute good. In 
this sense, we would agree with Kant that there is nothing in 
this world we say is good without any qualification except the 
good will. 23 

To express this mode of existence of man by which he is 
open to truth, good, and being, in contrast with the limited, 
material existence of the lower beings, thinkers have called 
man reason, or spirit, or freedom. Tills open dimension of man 
is usually not reflexively grasped by man himself in a focused, 
thematized manner. Yet, man somehow always has a pre- 
reflexive understanding of it. In some way, he knows it in his 
guts.” Any ordinaiy man on the street, so to speak, even 
without the help of the reflective thought of the philosopher, 
and at times despite the confusing, convoluted thoughts that 
the philosopher introduces, has a sure, vital understanding of 
such experiences. This may be gleaned from common expres¬ 
sions like “calling God to witness to the truth of what I say, 
which affirms what is true in the light of all being, of absolute 
being, or “remorse of conscience" regarding something that others 
may not know but which is obvious in the absolute context of 
all being There arc other expressions like “thfe depth and 
infiniteness of man’s aspirations.’ ’the yearning for personal 
Integrity " or “the inherent worth and dignity of man which 
express things In view of man’s exigency for and orientation 

to the absolute good. r . 

Just as man’s existence ls openness to the horizon of what 

is true absolutely, so man’s existence is an openness to that 
which is good absolutely. In the concrete, these two dimen¬ 
sions of man are really one. The truth for man is that which 
must be lived, realized, and acted upon, and thus it ls good. 
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And the good for man is that which must be justifiable and 
true. In this sense, we might say that man’s mode of existence 
is openness to the horizon of the true and the good. But for 
brevity we say in ethics that man as will is oriented to or open 
to the horizon of the absolute good. 

Reflexively, this fundamental orientation of the will to the 
absolute good expresses itself in the moral judgment! Do good 
and avoid evil.” In other words, man, in reflection, becomes 
aware of being as something to be done, as ought-to-be. So 
he becomes aware of himself as will or as this rational exigency 
for or fundamental orientation to the absolute good. He becomes 
conscious of his being as essentially a moral being or, as an 
ought-to-act in view of the absolute end. This coming to moral 
awareness and this grasp of being as ought-to-be, and correla- 
tively of man as ought-to-act, expresses itself in the fundamen¬ 
tal judgment of moral existence: “Good must be done.” “Do 
good and avoid evil.” . 

For purposes of clarification, we might draw a parallel here. 
The judgment of existence is the epistemologically fundamen¬ 
tal, self-evident judgment of metaphysics. In this judgment 
man, in experience and in a concrete encounter with the world, 
after reflection, becomes aware of himself as intellect and as 
infinite capacity for being. In the light of this transcendental 
concept of being he comes to the epistemologically fundamen¬ 
tal, grounding, self-evident judgment of existence: “There is.” 
It exists.” In a similar manner, when man encounters the 
concrete world of inclinations and desires, strivings and ac¬ 
tions, he becomes aware after reflection of himself as will and 
as ratlonalexigencyfor the absolute good. He comes to the 

Of gr ° undto g- self-evident judgment 

ofmoral existence. Good must be done." “Do good and avoid 

“Dog^d^d^W S e d ° ne " f 

fur'Um.r,tally ontatod to ratto[ “ 1 wUI 

cognizance of himself as rational will ori^ted t^fh man , ta ^f 
judgment of good and bad imposes itself good ’ the 

ics, the principle of noncontradiction . ^ metaph y s ' f 

the excluded middle (Either being is * is beln g) and of 
ficatoiy and self-evident, so similarly in rfh? 0t ^'J 118 *}' 
catory, self-evident principle imposes ttsefr the self ‘J ustifl ; 
“Do good and avoid evil.” Potential unfl mus t be done, 
brought to its absolute term Art ^shed being must be 

in such a way that you do 
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pot contradict your being as this will. Do not contradict this 
rational demand and exigency and this fundamental orienta¬ 
tion to the absolute fulfillment of being, which, is the absolute 
good. 

In this sense, therefore, the ground and norm of morality is 
first and foremost conscience, understood as will. In other 
words, it is man as rational tendency toward and rational 
exigency and demand for the absolute good which is expressed 
in the self-evident judgment of moral existence: “Good must be 
done.” “Do good and avoid evil." From this grounding, self- 
evident Judgment everything else follows in morality. 

The question could well be asked why we do not simply say 
that the ground and norm of morality is the absolute good 
instead of conscience. The difficulty of such a position is that 
we do not have a direct grasp of what the absolute good is. 
We might have a notion of it, as a kind of limit-concept or as 
an ideal end-point. In this sense, we could perhaps say that 
human action is oriented toward the horizon of the good. But 
since we do not have a direct grasp of it, it cannot serve as 
an effective norm. 

What we do have is this reflexive awareness of being a will 
which is rational tendency toward a certain general sense and 
direction, toward some final end or fullness of being. This 
rational exigency for the absolute good is what is meant fun¬ 
damentally by conscience. Hence, in the face of the concrete 
world, what we have as norm precisely is this conscience and 
this will as a rational exigency for the absolute good. 

So we have no experience of the absolute good itself except 
as exigency. But we do have experience of concrete particular, 
practical goods, which emerge in the encounter ^tween the 
concrete world and the rational exigency or the tendlng-toward- 
the-good of the will as conscience. In other words, as we have 
seen above, these concrete, particular goods are concrete 
, particular actions done in the light of the absolute good. They 
are actions done as the will conforms with itself as a ratiomd 
exigency for and a fundamental orientation to the absolute 
^ Tn this sense, we can agree with Kant that the norm 
of morality is immanent in the will itself. 

Conscience As Concrete Practical Judgment 

Conscience in a second sense, means the concrete judgment 

in vievTof action or the concrete practical judgment. It' is the 

concluslo^ofthe 'process of applying the universal principles 
of morality to the concrete situation. 
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. nvrr nnd above man* Incline 
We have already f*ttn Jhim u v oriented to Ibe afoscrfij( c * 
lions or options, he is aim — very moral atmoture of 

' good. Whether he likes H 0 ' ’ j a cer |nln sense arid dlreo* 

man’s existence orientsJ^lffL^ . cjj ( Thomas says, man i« 
tion, toward a certain^itoio% cnt j t iw This fundamental 
necessarily oriented to bla <o j llft final end, as we have 

orientation of man to the goof fundamental self-evident 

just seen, manifests itself In tnc 

principle: "Do good mid ^“‘“L^llty lo do good and avoid 
This fundamental pr n^ P 1 ' " concr( ,, c terms In Ihc context 

evil has to be translated Wo mor - er|y Jnto ( , cl)on 

of the Riven situation. II U to ‘ * Jn ( J sM w)( j, Natural Law, 
first, as wc shall sc ( j anl i avoid evil translates 

lUelf ^orcspe<dflcally C In relation to certain essential elements 

oaheTunmn condition or of human nature^ 
of the human condition are. for example, mans .nib idled life 
and its basic necessities and man’s fundamental relations as 
found in the family and the human community. 1 licse cascn- 
lial features of the human condition picsoilbe certain primary 
principles. These are certain general or typical forms of doing 
good and avoiding evil such as, lor example, respite!, for human 
life, regard for and protection of marriage and the family, 
rendering to a fcllowman what is due hirn, maintenance of 
social order and the community. Thus from the fundamental 
command to do good and avoid evil, conscience proceeds to 
these primaiy moral principles. 

After further reflection, secondary principles proceed from 
these primary principles either as further conclusions or 
determinations, from the principles. For example, given the 
primary principle of respect for human life, what docs this 
injunction mean in the light of our present knowledge of human 
biology and basic hygiene and sanitation. Or else, the secon¬ 
dary principles proceed by specification. This means certain 
supplementary rules or measures are adopted in view of the 
demand of the situation. For example, given the primary 
principle again of respect for human life in the context of 

^™ anS of land transportation, there 
Is need for a uniform rule that everyone drive on the right-hand 
side of the road, otherwise there wonirt —L* 

danger to human life. ° Uld be chaos and P avC 

These primary and secondary princinW * w * r 
derivations are still not sufficient in rw!> eS , and tbelr * urdic [ 
do in the concrete situation. Since m rm i inc what one must 

nature is concrete and singular man'e^i actlon VCI ^ 

K ar ’ man8 task then is to follow 
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through these primary and secondary principles to the point 
0 f concrete execution. Thus, given the fundamental principle 
to do good and avoid evil, and given the primary and secondary 
principles, what must I do here and now in the concrete 

situation? 

For purposes of greater clarity, traditional moral philosophy 
divides the whole process of action and execution into several 
phases. 

The first phase is called voluntas or will. This is the 
fundamental orientation of man as will toward the absolute 
good. In this first phase we can include the fundamental 
principle of doing good and avoiding evil and the primary and 
secondary moral principles. 

The second phase is what is called intentio or intention, which 
means the act of viewing the good as concretely achievable in 
terms of concrete alternative intermediate or proximate ends 
and concrete alternative means leading to the final end. 

The third phase is consilium or counsel, which means de¬ 
liberation. Man considers the different possible proximate ends 
and then the different alternative paths or means to the chosen 
end. He considers the probable consequences of each alter¬ 
native path and weighs them one against the other to find out 
a good if not the best path. 

Fourth is the phase of consensus or consent, which means 
that man says “yes” to the situation. In other words, he takes 
responsibility for his place in the situation. The process of 
deliberation, which as a purely intellectual exercise would be 
more akin to a theoretical puzzle of looking for the optimal or 
critical path, becomes an existential task whose issue is serious 
and important. 

Fifth is the phase of sententia or judgment, which means the 
concrete concluding judgment: “I ought to do this” or “I ought 
not to do that.” This final concrete judgment of how I must 
act or what I must do in view of the good is also called practical 
judgment. This is what is properly called conscience in its 
secondary sense. 

The sixth phase is electio or the judgment of election or 
choice. Given the judgment of conscience (the fifth phase) 
which in the concrete situation is the good that must be done 
(or the evil that must be avoided), man now must decide or 
elect whether to follow his conscience or not, and whether to 

do good or not. >. f 

The seventh phase is imperium or the commanded act. In 
other words, having elected what to do, whether to do what is 
good or not, as manifested in the judgment of conscience, man 
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now, properly speaking, acts. He niov . _ ■ . n 

a chain of cause and effect, starling fro . '«. 8 

physical powers and extending to the ex * • 

It will be seen how closely intertwined e 
will are as we go through the different phases of action Volun¬ 
tas, of course, refers more to the will's fundamental orientation 
to the good. Intentio again is more of an act of the will, ft 
disposes the self to view in terms of possible concrete proxi¬ 
mate ends and means the general orientation toward the good. 
ConsUium is more of an intellectual act weighing the different 
possibilities. Consensus is more of a will-act where the agent 
consents to and takes his responsibility in the situation. Sen* 
tentia or the practical Judgment of conscience is more of an 
intellectual act Judging what I ought or ought not to do. Electio 
is more of a will-act deciding whether to follow the intellectual 
Judgment of conscience or not. ilmperium, of course, is more 
of an act of the will. It moves the self and sets into motion 
the concrete action. One notices also that these phases of 
action are not solely temporal phases. As will be seen upon 
closer scrutiny, at least some of them structurally cut across 
and permeate the whole process of action, such as voluntas 
and consensus. 

Let us take a hypothetical example. Consider a man alone 
on a beach who sees someone out in the water drowning, calling 
for help. The mental process does not necessarily take long, 
but the steps follow as described above. 

At the start, he has like everybody else a certain general 
orientation to the good and the awareness of the fundamental 
principle. Do good and avoid evil. A He is also in possession 
of the primary principles, such as “respect of fellowman" and 
“respect of human life.” Furthermore, he knows certain 
secondaiy principles. In this case, he has knowledge of the 
requirements and conditions of human life and, thus, aware- 

W,fh l dr0Wning would P° se to human «*• 

With all of these principles as part of his outlook—the funda¬ 
mental principle to do good and avoid evil, and the primary and 
secondaiy principles-he faces the concrete situatlrm ^ 

Now he considers the alternatives offered bv the ^tuatwm 
He could run to seek help, but that wouTd P rebiL,y"^ 

much time. He could dive in the water a 

ing man. (The situation would be different nf 

not know how to swim. In that case the nnf dld 

would naturally be different.) At the enH P< ?+w * C altematlvcs 

he comes to the conclusion that given th * 0 ^ 6 dcllberati 0 j’ 

the only real chance the drowning*^ ^ sltuatlon at hand, 

^owning man has is if someone here 
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and 1° ^ rescue ' Consenting to and 

eS p°usi^ the situation as his own, he finally conies to the 

condn • 6 Jump in to save the man. This concrete 

particular judgment, as we have already seen, indicating what 

I must 0 n °l? C sllu ation, is conscience as concrete 

practical Judgment. The man then decides whether he will 
follow his conscience or not. 

Let us say he decides he will jump into the water in order 
to save the man or, perhaps out of cowardice or over— attach- 
ment to himself and his comfort, he decides that he will not 
do it. He will not follow his conscience. Instead, he will go 
to call for help, that is an alternative which he himself in 
conscience has judged as not being an adequate option. Be¬ 
yond this decision of election, the man therefore sets himself 
Into motion, either jumping into the water to save the drowning 
man, or moving away from the drowning man crying for help, 
in order supposedly to seek assistance from others. That is 
an alternative, however, which he himself in his conscience has 
judged as not being an adequate response to the situation and 
therefore bad. 


1 
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In this light, it will be seen that the norm of morality in the 
concrete situation is the practical judgment of conscience. In 
the concrete situation this concrete judgment of conscience ul¬ 
timately represents the good to be done or the evil to be avoided 
and the rational exigency for the absolute good'come to 
concretion in the world. 

The concrete practical judgment of conscience, precisely be¬ 
cause it involves the application of general moral principles to 
the concrete situation, could possibly be erroneous, due to mis- 
judgment regarding the situation or misinterpretation of the 
moral principles. Nonetheless, in the concrete situation, having 
gone through the process of application we have just described, 
man in the end perceives the good as it is indicated in the con¬ 
crete Judgment of conscience. Thus, this concrete judgment 
of conscience remains obligatory for him. It remains the norm 
of morality for the concrete situation. 

It will be seen, then, that the sense of erroneousness comes 
only by a subsequent judgment of conscience after the act. Or 
It is external to the act and posed as a judgment by one other 
than the man acting. Of course, if such considered views of 
another, disputing the practical judgment of the agent, are 
made known to him prior to his action, he is dutybound in view 
of the good to consider such serious views as part of his own 
deliberation. But in the end. having deliberated over all the 
Pertinent aspects presented to him in the situation, it will still 
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tential good which is the good that here and now I must 
in view of the absolute good. 




Conscience in Crisis 
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We have seen conscience as the fundamental orientation of 
man to the absolute good. We have also seen conscience as 
concrete practical judgment in the situation. Now we have to 
view conscience in its dynamic aspect. 

Conscience, as we have already seen, primarily is man’s 
fundamental orientation or openness to the good. While this 
fundamental orientation is a permanent structural dimension 
of human existence, it nonetheless undergoes modal change. 

We have already seen that conscience as fundamental 
openness to the good eventually expresses itself in the funda¬ 
mental self-grounding, self-evident judgment of moral existence: 
Good must be done.” “Do good and avoid evil.” As we shall 
see in more detail in the chapter on the Natural Law, this 
fundamental principle of moral existence, taken in the context 
of human nature, translates itself into certain primaiy moral 
pimcipks regarding human life, sexuality and the family the 
dignity of the individual and the community of persons 
In the course of man’s personal and social life these Drimarv 
moral pttoCples develop into a body of moral conrtcUoiS 

r onai refle= - 

stltutionalized and^ssed on toIr^dlr^v 1131 f' 

this body of moral conviction* ’ Taken as a whole, 

framework for daily moral life and** ents serves as a stable 

a sense of moorlng^nd Se^,r Man t°b 

moral character and life-style Dart?v th rf US acqulres a certain 
reflections and choices, and partly d.,* t dU l to hls P ersonal • 
and institutions of his conmS^ d to the moral tradition I 
Normally, as man goes , 

usual judgments of conscience he makes the 

ter and life-style. They are the comh/* ^ mor al charac- 1 
seen, of past personal reflection* a pr °duct, as we have i 
community’s moral traditions ^ ^l decisl <>ns and of tbi| 
Now and then, however.^ere a ^ UtUttons ' 
rf life when, in the midst of the m^f, “ oments to the cot 

me moral trend and style that _ 
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has gradually assumed, something occurs out of character, as 
if out of nowhere. It is an event or an Insight Into some good 
that ought to be done, and therefore a judgment of conscience, 
hut it is out of character with the moral habits of judgment 
gnd action our life has settled into. It constitutes a kind of 
rupture in the consistency of our existence, and somehow 
disturbs the course that our life has taken till then. 

What Is characteristic of this type of event in our moral life 
is that on its occasion which is prompted either by some de¬ 
velopment in our communal existence or In our personal life, 
we seem to come upon a sudden inspired Insight into the good. 

It is unexpected and unbidden, like an unexplained grace out 
of nowhere. It is as if the horizon of the good suddenly takes 
on a new light, as when a shaft of sunlight breaks through 
thick clouds. It hits us like a flash of lightning out of nowhere. 
There we are all of a sudden face to face with the good that 
up till now our past perception has somehow missed. As if 
out of the blue, gratuitously, unbidden, a sudden flash of 
realization, comes to a man. 

The interest that such an experience has for us lies in the 
fact that it constitutes a rupture of the continuity and char¬ 
acter that our moral life has assumed. It comes as a disturbing 
moment. It disturbs habits we have acquired—habits of deri¬ 
vation from the moral principles, habits of judgment, habits of 
decision, habits of action. Yet for that given moment, this 
singular judgment-event in all its strangeness and suddenness 
peremptorily presents the good that must be done. 

Let us take an example or two. A husband and wife and 
their four growing children live a life of fidelity and love. Into 
their placid lives comes an encounter with an abandoned infant 
which presents the possibility of adoption. Or consider the 
case of a man who has grown up wholesomely in a social 
background that has firmly inculcated in him certain basic 
moral principles regarding the dignity of the human person, the 
principle of justice, rendering to the other what is his due, and 
the inviolability of certain individual rights like life, freedom, 
property. In the midst of such a life of moral uprightness and 
integrity, the realization comes suddenly of the reality of 
widespread dehumanizing poverty in the country, and of unjust 
social structures. These suggest to him a more demanding 
concept of social justice and social responsibility which jar old 
moral habits of discernment and action. 

In cases such as these, conscience seems to be divided within 
itself and caught in a crisis. Based on the premises and the 
developed habits of interpreting and applying them, conscience 
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anawV 0 3 - ,udgment of what ls to be done. However r,,,,, 

another°i m rf and beyond 01686 Premises, conscience comes 
«« Judgment of what ought to be done. to 

Ls tw t iS particu larly embarrassing about this phenomena 

scie h nce W ar 0Uld ” 0rmaUy arrive at a Practical judgment of con 
ri-w e have already seen, by way of a proce<J”, 

dpfe Si^° m 3nd ap P Ucation of the fundamental moral prto 
ber-nm. 11 !! P rocess of derivation and application over time ha* 
to r n ta ?“ disposition. It has become like second^ 

?re4ts Lek a° ther hand> tWS nCW eXpertenCe ° f co nsctence 

is a ^ an event which is a leap 111 the Process Tt 

ises j OnT^ WhlGh d ° eS not seem t0 stem from the Prem 
he contrai y it seems to be something which ^ 

the good tat H W ° Uld b t a reckless ’ Adless attitude in view of 

grated someh^’ thiS j ud S men t-event has to be inte¬ 

grated somehow with our basic moral principles or «W a 

must be considered something of an irrational lean sma * * 
“’raTnrobl 11818 ^ that deserves t0 be dismissed forthwith” 

i- r ss',*»rsrs« *» «-* 

which Sejud@i^n?evrat U a 0 setSiSv diaIecUc a PP r °ach. by 

breaking presentaUon of the good to te done Tuts ?nt paradi f f 1 ' 
not so much the premises as a ° "! don f-P uts ta to question, 

premises. What the crisis then demands ‘ n ^ t ' r P ri -‘* ation ° f the 
a reinterpretation of the premises If we r ^ retakin £ to heart> 
tees, the fundamental orientation or a? P T‘ 

a distinct broadening which results in a more gene^us^d 
more exigent understanding of the nrinow generous, ana 

Judgment-event m, y „„ 

fundamental principles. Howe™,. mdmortttijTSam 
critical moments, conscience proceeds In a more dialecUc wOT 
It leaps, as It were, to a stance which at first seems to odto« 
the premises, but which is really a demand for a puXuon 
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0 f heart, as it were, and a reinterpretation of the moral prin¬ 
ciples which leads to a “change of heart,” and a metanoia , or 
a “conversion.” Afterwards, having gained a deeper and more 
exigent grasp of the fundamental moral principles, conscience 
may again proceed according to the normal process of deriva¬ 
tion and application. 

What this judgment-event demands of us, therefore, is a self- 
critical and generous attitude vis-a-vis our past moral judg¬ 
ments and decisions. It puts into question important elements, 
if not the whole of our moral character of life-style, which is 
made up, as we saw, of both personal and social elements, our 
past personal reflections and choices, and our social moral 
traditions and institutionalized convictions. 

To gain a proper understanding of this judgment-event, we 
must exert every effort to consider it in the light of our fun¬ 
damental orientation to the absolute good. We must consider 
the judgment-event in view of the good to be done, the good 
that is not yet. Past personal and social judgments and 
convictions serve as tentative guidelines. But there must be 
a look forward toward the future good to be done. 

This is not to say that the judgment-event is a purely irra¬ 
tional or voluntaristic act. It is to say that the structure of 
moral existence is such that, essentially, moral truth is the 
lived truth that comes with the forward direction of the will 
oriented to the absolute good. Hence, the norm at bottom 
remains conscience or man as will, as rational tendency, and 
rational exigency for the absolute good. But if that is true, we 
see that moral truth is not the theoretical truth of some totally 
self-present, self-possesed ego. The absolute good is not 
something we possess and dominate. It is something that 
always lies beyond our control and yet beckons to us as«our 
fulfillment and telos. In our moral reflection and action, we 
have to entrust ourselves to this forward movement of the good, 
for it seems to lie beyond us. It is beyond our complete 
understanding and beyond our full grasp and control, yet it 
has a peremptory claim on us. As Kant would say a certata 
act of practical postulation is required. In the context of the 
given world and in the context of our old ways ^d habits, a 
certain act of faith is needed. To believe hi the good is not 
a mere illusion. Otherwise, the whole moral dynamism would 

b W™To “ouSHeclde instead against this judgment- 
even? ot^uI is inspired insight into the good to be done. We 
Could choose to hold on to our old interpretation of fte mo^ 
Principles and self-contentedly Justify our dismissing the 

- ■ , 1 
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. 4l1 * 0 +v»e wisp without merit or 

Judgment-event as some ' remain in our old ways of 
foundation. This means that we tcmu _ . <r . , f . 

going about doing the good according o 

accordance with the moral character an ty , ^ 0 

now acquired. On the other hand, if we 

of the good to be done presented in the ju g , we 

humbly reconsider our past manner of assum £> 
ing the moral principles. We truly take or retake them to heart. 
In effect we open ourselves more generously to e ® n of 
the good and reexamine our old ways of discerning an acting. 
In so doing, we experience a quantum leap, so to speak We 
are moved on to an emergent new moral level in our way of 
life. 28 

There are quite a few important points brought out by this 
judgment-event or crisis of conscience. First, in conscience we 
see a subtle interplay between the intellect and the will. From 
the possible proximate ends and means the intellect manifests 
the concrete good the will must do in view of the absolute good. 
On the other hand, the will has a subtle but real influence over 
the intellect in opening up or narrowing the scope of vision, 
thereby predisposing man to be more or less sensitive to the 
good or to the greater good. As Plato and Aristotle have said, 
it takes a good man to know what is good. 29 In a sense we 
see what we are predisposed and have predisposed ourselves 
to see. Because our moral character is the cumulative result 
of past personal and social discernments, decisions and ac¬ 
tions, it has a sharpening or dulling effect on our subsequent 
judgments of conscience. 

Second, conscience ordinarily moves by a process of deriva¬ 
tion and application of the moral principles as we understand 
them. But in moments of crisis, conscience proceeds dialec¬ 
tically. A new insight into the good betokens a new grasp of 
the moral principles, leading man to a new, higher level of 
moral life which is more exigent and more generous. 

Third, while it is true that man as conscience is structur¬ 
ally oriented to the good, it is also true that conscience grows 
more sensitive or more dull, becoming more or less exigent, 
more or less faithful to the good. Hence, morality is not just 
a matter of good and bad. It is also the demand to be better, 
to be more and more responsive to the good 

Fourth, morality is not primarily theoretical lmowledge of the 
good in full possession of itself and of the good, but practical 
knowledge which Is always ahead of Itself in anticipation of the 
good th?t °ught to be Hence it has to trust that which is still 
to be, that which is the future. That future is not merely the 
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deal unfolding or projection of our own intellect and will, but 
? a t which eventually lies beyond our total grasp, constantly 
opening us and drawing us out of ourselves toward the abso¬ 
lute good. , 

Fifth, morality is primarily action. It is the doing, the 

realization of the good which is not yet. Hence, it is not the 
e re conformity to ready-made and established rules and re¬ 
quirements, the little do’s and the don’t’s of life. It is essen¬ 
tially the doing of that which is emergently new and creative, 
in yiew of bringing being to term and fulfillment, as demanded 
by the very exigency of man’s being as rational will. 

Study Guide Questions 

1 . What do you understand by man as “openness to the horizon 
of the true”? As “openness to the horizon of the good ? 
2 Explain how man. in reflection, becomes aware of himself 
as orientation to the good, and how this leads to the sell- 
evident moral principle: “Do good and avoid evil.” 

3. What then is conscience in general? In what sense is it 
the ground and norm of morality? 

4 What does conscience mean in a secondary sense 

5 Why must man translate the fundamental principle ( o goo 
and avoid evil) into more concrete terms? 

6. Explain what Is meant_ by the -primary and secondary 

principles of moral law. 4 

7 Exolain the different phases of conscience taken in the 
secondary sense: uoJlas, iMentto. consilium, consensus, 

sententia, electio , and imperium. roncrete 

8. Show how sententia is the norm of morality ‘"‘^onc * 

9. Show how the intellect and the will are closely related 
fhrnntfh the different phases of conscience. 

10 What is the third sense in which we take conscience? 

1 * meant by the "body 

Judgments forming our moral character and life style ? 

12. What is meant by a "judgment-even 

13. In what sense does the Judgment-event constitute a crisis 

14. How'doe's the’judgment-event differ from the normal Judg- 

15. ^wistt" n of e conscience posed by the Judgment-event 

16. ~’^ e r^ d e judgment-event an mvitat.cn to greater 
openness and generosity? 

\ 
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17. How does conscience in this third sense differ from 
conscience taken in the first sense, as man structurally 
oriented to the good? 

18. Explain the flow from conscience as structural orientation 
to the good, to conscience as concrete practical judgment, 
to conscience as judgment-event. 


' * 

i % 


Suggested Assignment 

- \ / ■ ' ; 1 ' 

Write an essay about different expressions about conscience 
you meet in daily life, such as “man of conscience,” “freedom 
of conscience,” “guilty conscience,” “qualms of conscience." 
Explain what these expressions usually mean and relate them 
to the three levels of conscience we have seen in this chapter. 
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Chapter Ten 


Norm of Morality: The Personal 
* Nature and Dignity of Man 


The Personal Nature and Dignity of Man 

WE HAVE already seen ill the previous chapter that the ground 
and norm of morality is basically conscience or man as will 
fundamentally open or oriented to the absolute good, as 
expressed in the moral judgment: “Good must be done.” “Do 
good and avoid evil.” We see, however, that man is not pure 
consciousness and will open to or oriented to the good. In his 
being will and open to the good, he is at the same time a set 
of stable structures. In this sense he has a certain nature. 
Viewed more concretely then, the norm of morality is man as 
person and nature, i 


Man as Person 

As we have seen in the description of moral experience, man s 
mode of being is, as the ancients have said, some kind of an 
“in-between” existence. It is his being in this tension situat¬ 
ing him in between the closedness of a purely material level 
of existence and the openness of a purely spiritual existence 
which establishes him as a moral being. Furthermore, we saw 
in the previous chapter in reference to what was seen in the 
philosophy of man. that man’s relatedness to the true and the 
good establishes man’s being as a certain fundamental free¬ 
dom. It is an infinite openness by which he is aware of himself 
and of the world, and by which he enjoys a certain dtetance 
vis-a-vis 'himself and vis-a-vis the world. Therefore, he has 
freedom of choice and action regarding himself and the world. 
He is self-consciousness and consciousness of the world in the 
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light of truth. He is freedom of self-determination and action 
in the light of the good. As demanded by the rational exigency 
of his being, he is oriented to the true an d t ® good, to the 
true that must be lived and acted upon and thereiore good, and 
to the good that must be truly valid. It is in this sense that 
man is said to be a person, a being with intellect and will who 
is responsible for himself and for the world. 

Hence, it will be seen that it is man s openness to the true 
and the good which establishes him as a person. It is this fun¬ 
damental relatedness to the true and the good, this rational 
exigency for that which in a sense is everything and for that 
which is the term and end of all being, which opens up man’s 
being and establishes him as a person. Free from the limited, 
enclosed existence of a purely material being, he is raised to 
a position of paramount dignity vis-a-vis the rest of the cos¬ 
mos or the universe. 


Man as Human Nature 


It will also be seen that man’s personal being, as openness 
or orientedness to the true and the good, constitutes at the 
same time a stable, enduring structure, independently of his 
choice or caprice. He may or may not respond to the exigen¬ 
cies of the true and the good. Nonetheless, his fundamental 
orientation and the rational exigency and demand for the true 
and the good remains. . 

Secondly, the dignity of an open, free, personal existence 
endowed on man by his structural relatedness to the true and 
the good is a dignity which he shares with other human beings, 
since the structure of orientation or openness to the true and 
the good is something he has in common with others. It is 
common not only in the sense that each one of us has a 
structural orientation to the true and the good. Buk'each one 
of us is open to the horizon of the true and the good only by 
way of our structural link of social communication and co mm on 
action in the/community. To put it more concretely, it is only 
by way of>participation in the social and cultural life of the 
community that the individual comes to the openness of the. 
horizon of the true and the good. It is only in the midst of 
the existential communication and collaboration of communal 
life thatjman accedes to the openness of personal existence. 
By existential communication and collaboration, is meant W$ 
social aspect, over and above the mere physical and instrumeri- 
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tal exchanges of communal life, whereby fellowmen come+into 
awar 611688 ana Possession of their proper “I’s,” their proper 
s elves as well as reciprocal awareness of one another. By the 
same token they come to awareness of their being as an ori¬ 
entation to the true and the good. 

To have stable structur^and relationships is to have a 
certain nature. Thus, jricm has a certain nature by which he 
is structurally related to the horizon of the true and the good 
a s well as to the community of other persons and to other 
beings similarly open to or oriented to the true and the good, 
^geing a person means being a member of a community of 
persons all commonly ordained to the true and the good. 

We have to go even further and say that there is an intimate 
link between these two natural or structural relationships of 
man, the orientation to the true and the good, and the communal 
bond with fellow human beings or co-persons. 

As we have already seen, it is man’s orientation to the true 
and the good which establishes him in his personal existence 
as openness and freedom. However, the true and the good are 
not external goals of man. They are the immanent rational exi¬ 
gencies of man’s very being. They represent the fulfillment of 
man’s rational or spiritual being and of man’s personal exis¬ 
tence Furthermore, such fulfillment or end is not merely some 
Particular end or a good of some particular nature. ‘ As de¬ 
manded by the rational exigency of man’s being as reason and 
as intellect and will, such an end or goal represents an absolute 
good It TiTthe demanded term and fulfillment of being itself. 

fairs ssrsMisftsr 
fa rjsgaags 

of persons. , absolute end or good, I must act not 

Hence, in fidelity to the absolute enoo g^ ^ ^ * 

just for my good or any P totality of the community 

the good of all and ^/^n/X each and evety human 
of persons. I must accept a ^ We ^ equal not 

pemon as my fello^an and Qne ^ a cotony of 

hi the sense that we ye ilow flowers strewn over a 

termites, or all we ar g all equal in the sense that 

summer meadow, ^t^r, ^ a unique “I." Each one 

each one of us is a mor ^ 5° n stituted and addressed in his 

of us is a free, unique self co^titut ^ ^ w<; 

unique personality by the addressed by the absolute 

are all equal in the sense that we are 
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good. I must act in respect of and towaru uic ^uun oi the 
spiritual freedom and dignity of every human being. I must 



act toward the maximum communication and the reciprocal 
recognition and affirmation among the totality of persons. 

On the other hand, if we are truly to respect and affirm the 
other person as another self, as another spiritual freedom 
oriented to the absolute good and as another self-determining, 
responsible “I," we must at the same time go beyond our ' 
individual differences toward that horizon of the absolute good, 
in relation to which we all find ourselves constituted and claimed 
by some absolute demand. It is only in the perspective of this 
absolute good or telos, which no one person possesses or 
dominates and which transcends all of us, that we can truly 
respect one another’s spiritual freedom as persons. Hence, a 
true relationship among persons cannot be a purely interper¬ 
sonal relationship among the persons concerned. If we, in our 
relating with others, do not at the same time recognize and 
affirm the horizon of the absolute good which transcends our 
individualities, our relationship eventually degenerates into some 
form or other of subject-object, master-slave, possessor-pos¬ 
sessed, or dominant-subordinate relationship. 

Hence, to-do the good is eventually to recognize and to affirn 
the spiritual freedom and dignity of the totality of the commu 
nity of persons. On the other hand, to-respect and to affirm 
the spiritual freedom and dignity of the other person is to go 
beyond, even to the horizon of the absolute good. Or to state 
it negatively, to go against the absolute demand of the go6d 
is eventually to break that bond we have with our co-persons. 
To violate the freedom and the dignity of my neighbor is ul¬ 
timately to spurn that openness and orientedness to the absolute 
good by which and in which my neighbor’s personal self and 




by a subsequent reflection on his concrete 
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himself by this exterior aspect which is called man's embodi- 

reason that in the philosophy of man we 
say that man is an other to himself. In the same manner, man 
is present to the world and the world is present to him by way 
0 f embodiment. Man does not communicate and interact with 
his co-persons except as an embodied person. - Man as person 
is 3X1 embodied self-presence and an embodied presence to the 
world. The very being of man is that of an embodied person. 
He is an embodied spirit. 


Hence, if we truly respect man as person, we have to respect 
him in his embodied presence. We have to respect his physical 
life and the integrity of his body. We have to recognize all the 
basic material needs for the sustenance of that life and limb 
such as food, clothing, shelter, medical services and a suppor¬ 
tive physical environment. 

There is another important aspect regarding main’s struc¬ 
tural relationship with the physical world. We see that the 
physical world or the cosmos is a dynamic, hierarchical order 
of higher and higher forms of bodily existence. It starts from 
the nebulae and crystalline formations, to the more organized 
proteins and the first forms of life, gradually giving rise to 
emergent higher forms of life—the plants, the animals, and 
finally man. We see then that the physical universe itself 
seems to bear witness to a certain telos , though unconscious 
of itself which traverses all the physical world leading eventu¬ 
ally to the emergence of human life. With the emergence of 
human life, conscious of itself and of the world, this telos 
threading through the cosmos has finally become conscious of 
itself in man. It manifests itself as the rational exigency itself 
of reason, the absolute end, the telos of all being. This absolute 
end or good, demanded by the rational exigency of reason in 
man » manifests itself to be the limit end-pole of being. At this 
end point being achieves full spirituality and full reflection upon 
itself, it is the point of fullness of communication and of 
reciprocal recognition and affirmation among the totality of all 
Personal beings. 31 ‘ ^ / 

Here then lies man’s worth and dignityXMan as personal 
existence is consciousness and responsibility. He is conscious- 
ness of himself and consciousness of the world. He is con¬ 
sciousness of the orientation toward the absolute good, toward 
toe telos of all being. The sense and direction of all being that 
• as traversed the unconscious cosmos in the form of determin- 

m s. tropisms, impulses and instincts now becomes conscious 
111 man as being reflects upon itself. It becomes conscious in 
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and through man’s intellect and will. ****£&£«* 
infinitely open, free personal existence. To the extent that it., 
manifests Llf, the teles or the absolute good reveals itself to 
be In the direction of greater and greater personal existence. 

It is toward paramount communication and complete reciprocal 
recognition among the total community of al personal beings. 
Hence, here and now, man must act. As consciousness of this 
orientation to the absolute goal, he is responsible for his own 
being, for his co-persons and for the unconscious cosmos in 
view of the end and goal which is the fulfillment of all being 
In the fullness of communication and reciprocity among the 
total community of all personal beings.^ 

We can see from this structural relationship of man with the 
physical universe that map'dhtrinsically belongs to and is the 
culminating part of the order of the cosmos. r His existence, 
though open and free and spiritual, is nonetheless embodied 
existence. Because he is the culminating conscious point of 
the cosmos, he is responsible for its further course^ In view 
of the absolute good and the telos of all existence, man then 
Is responsible for his embodied self, for his embodied co-persons, 
and for the cosmos. 


' Man as Person and Nature 

It would follow from what we have seen that man is person 
as well as nature. JXs person, he is infinite openness. He is 
spiritual freedom, open to and oriented to the absolute good. 
But at the same time he is nature. He Is in his personal being 
structurally related to the absolute good, to his co-persons and 
to the physical world. As naturae has In common with 

h „ o St .™ Ctural relationships constitutive of 

his personal being. On the other hand, as person as an ‘I " 

and as openness and freedom, he achieves his unioueness to 

the manner by which he takes up anT^es hte natum 

In concluding this spetfon, we may say that concrete* the 
norm of morality is-fhe personal T" concretely, uie, 

In his personal being, man Is consrinne an ^ dignity of man. 
to the absolute good. He has a comm neSS i °l 311(1 orientation 
ideation and reciprocal recognition and U «? 1 b ° nd commu ' 
persons like him and with the commiini, w*** 1 other 

tually includes the totality of all ^ Persons which vir- 

consciousness. He is intrinsically He 18 

culminating conscious point + pari 01 t " e c °smos and its - 

' m term s of this concrete norm 
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°f morality, namely the personal nature and dignity of man, 
the abso ute good manifests itself to be toward the direction 
of fuller and more total personal existence. 


Personal Nature and Dignity of Man 
. in Historical Reality 

To say that the norm of morality is the personal nature and 
dignity of man is to state a general principle. Such a principle, 
however, must be made still more concrete because of man's 
ity. We have learned from the philosophy of man that 



jnah is a historical being, and that precisely because he is both 
person and nature, he undergoes as well as makes or changes 
history. On the one hand, he has a past which is as an un- 
rescindable given of his existence. On the other hand, as in¬ 
finite openness or spiritual freedom, he h&s"fhe capability to 
re-create his past, giving it new direction and meaning by 
opening up new possibilities for the future. Furthermore, 
because of the social nature of man, he has not only an in¬ 
dividual past, but a social past and tradition which he shares 
as common destiny with others. Similarly, he also shares a 
common future with others, insofar as the capabilities and 
possibilities of action open to him are part of a common heritage 
of acquired human possibilities which he shares in common 
with others in the same historical situation. When we say, 
therefore^that human nature or the personal nature and dignity 
of marfte the norm of morality, we must eventually place that 
human nature in the historical context. For what in the end / 
is normative and demanding realization is the human possi¬ 
bilities of the historical situation. 


H uman natrfre, while remaining as nature (the three struc- 
tural relationships with the good, with co-persons, with the 
cosmos remain as constants of the human condition), histori- 
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and be. The general principle and nom However we n 
is the personal nature and dignity of man. Ho . we now 

have better knowledge of human life an ^ '® Jor 

hygiene and health of the human body, nr ® 0 

physical environment and its various linkages w an life 

and our knowledge regarding psychical forces which are influ. 
ential in our behavior and in the formation °t our personality 
has improved. Our technical knowledge about food production 
and industrial processes and social structure transformations 
has created new human possibilities which in turn have imposed 
on us more specific norms regarding how we ought to respect 
and affirm the dignity of the human person. 

When we say, therefore, that human nature or the personal 
nature and dignity of man is the norm of morality, we state 
a general principle. But in the concrete, we must specify: 
“Human nature in its historical context." In the end/numan 
nature is purely abstract unless we take it in terms of the 
concrete human possibilities of the historical situation, which 
then become the effective norm of the good for that historical 
moment. 


Personal Nature and Dignity of Man 
in Moments of Historical Crisis 


We have seen that the concrete norm of morality is human 
nature or the personal nature of man taken in its historical 
context. In other words it is the concrete human possibilities 
of the historical situation. Now, there are moments in human 
history when established human possibilities of the historical 
situation come into question in view of new human possibili¬ 
ties dawning on the horizon. In other words, these are moments 
when new possibilities appear and set into motion historical 
developments that eventually give rise to a new historical 
situation. This is what is meant by moments of historical 
crisis. They are moments which are turning points, when the 
fiiture beginsto show on the horizon but whose coming still 
hangs in the balance and depends upon the response of man. 

At such moments, those established human possibilities 
accepted as normative for the historical situation twin to be 
questioned In the light of new inchoate ^sstbUmL ln our 
present age and historical situation, for “t- 

nessed moral questions raised regarding the plarc and role 
alloted by tradition for woman in tTfen^ Zl ta hu mS 
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society* With the development of science and technology, the 
basis of the social structure which was until recently depend¬ 
ent on human physical force for the main functions of work, 
production, peace and order, has shifted toward a more machine- 
based structure which tends to equalize the capacities of man 
and woman. During the age of purely manual labor, it was 
understandable that the physically weaker sex be relegated to 
a lower status in society. But in an age of tractor-plows and 
computers, such differentiations have become irrelevant.^ 

Another example is the questions being raised more and 
more today regarding the morality of capital punishment. There 
was a time when, due perhaps to the instability of the social 
order, capital punishment was viewed as a matter of moral and 
divine right of the State for the preservation of peace and order. 
Today, however, with the stabilization of social and Juridical 
processes, and the adequacy of incarceration and rehabilitation 
measures to guarantee social order, the State’s exercise and 
the right of capital punishment have been questioned as an act 
of violence against the human person. 

A third example is the new spirit of social justice that is in 
the air these days which challenges the old, established concepts 
of justice and private property. With the emergence of modem 
economy and a more broadly social mode of production as 
opposed to the family-centered mode of the past and with the 
development of the social sciences and the possibilities of social 
transformations, our traditional concepts of ownership, just 
sharing, and social responsibility have begun to be challenged. 

What is to be noted here about these moments of historical 



Here the stress is on the 
prospect of new human po 
perhaps say in paraphrase 


of Thomas Kuhn that during normal 
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mnT1 is the established human pos. 
historical situations the n °™ trica i moments of crisis an d 
slbillties of the age.“ But . h ” parad igm- S hift In view 5 
revolution, there Is a demand P the estab)ished ° f 

the good. Questions areralsed^regaramg^ ^ ^ ^ ^ norm 

m v jf w of a n ° rm f 0 m, an d to be strange and disturbing 
established and seems olihana absolute trnnri 

Yet it is in line with the orientation to the ^solute good and 

toward a fuller and more total personal existence. Such a 

moment of historical Crisis constitutes a dmand for a para- 

digm-shift in view of the good and requires of man greater 

discernment, courage and generosity. 


Study Guide Questions 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 


5. 


7. 


Explain the meaning of the concept person. 

Explain how man’s openness to the “true” and the “good" 
establishes man as person. 

What does it mean that man is not only person but nature? 
What is meant by the three structural relationships of man: 
openness to the good, to the community of persons, to the 
cosmos? What is meant by “structural” relationships? 
Show how the relations to the horizon of the good and to 
fellowman are intertwined in man. 

Show how man is structurally related to the cosmos. Show . 
how man’s embodiment and relation to the cosmos is closely 
intertwined with his two other structural relations — to fel- 
lowman and to the horizon of the good. 

Explain in what sense there seems to be an unconscious 
telos in the cosmos which emerge in a conscious manner ' 
in man. 

Show how this telos manifests itself in man as the fullness 
of communication and reciprocity among the community of 
all persons. 

Explain what is meant by saying that the concrete norm 
of morality is the personal nature and dignity of man. What 
is the relation between conscience as norm as seen in the 
previous chapter and the personal nature and dignity of 
man as concrete norm? 

10. Why is there further need of placing this concrete norm i* 1 u 
the historical context? In what sense does the norm become 
more exigent as history progresses? 

What is meant by “moments of historical crisis”? 


8 . 


9. 


11 . 


- 

. 
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12. What happens to the current concrete historically contex- , : 
tualized norm in moments of historical crisis? 

13. Show the flow through the three levels of the personal nature 
and dignity of man as concrete norm: from the general prin¬ 
ciple, to the historically contextualized norm, to the moment 
of historical crisis. 


Suggested Assignment 

Write an essay treating some aspect of the personal nature 
and dignity of man as historically contextualized norm now 
undergoing a moment of historical crisis. For example, the dignity 
and status of women in society, the principle of capital 
punishment, the concept of a “just war," the sovereignty of the 
nation-state. t 

Or else write an essay about the most common violations of 
the personal nature and dignity of man we see in our commu¬ 
nity. Show precisely in what sense they are violations against 
the human person. 


.. ::rm 
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Chapter Eleven 

Norm of Morality: 

The Natural Law 
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before we proceed to the exposition of Natural Law as the 
norm of morality, it would be good to see at least in brief the 
history and tradition of the Natural Law doctrine. 

We can trace the concept of Natural Law in Greek Antiquity 
to Heraclitus of Ephesus (circa 540-470 B.C.). Heraclitus is 
famous for his saying regarding the constant passage and change 
in everything and the view that everything is caught in a constant 
strife between opposites. Yet he also taught that things change 
according to a certain law. He said that the relation of opposition 
among things, while it brings them against each other, also 
relates them and brings them together. Heraclitus taught that, 
beyond the constantly changing phenomena there is a Logos , 
a prevailing reason and order, that keeps everything in har¬ 
mony like an eternal fire that measures out the changes 
according to proportion. ' 

The Sophists Who were Influential during the fifth and the 

f °r U . rth , C ^ Uly ® have the disttnctl °n, among other things, 
of haidng been the first to initiate the practice of higher formal 

education In the Western world. They were professional teachers 
centered in Athens, who for a fee would go Sd the dM 
cities of the Greek-speaking world of that +< 7° t ? C dllierenl 

men mostly of noble Si^ a bmaH « f’ teachta 8 V oun i 
They taught grammar, the nature of vin ^ >ec ^ u ™ subjects, 
history of s£iety and the^rts 6 ° f "«*• the 

astronomy and the physical science ^an^f 10 ' rnathemati “' 
and debate, for which the sophists f cour8e ’ rhetollc I 

Among their common teachings was th^ k known, 

a distinction between the convention® e ^eltef that there was 
in the traditions of society (nomos) and th^customs established @ 

(phusis). These higher laws of naW ^ *!j? herlaws of nature « 

ure are the source of norms 
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for human conduct superior to those proceeding from society’s 
traditions. The most Important among the Sophists were 
Protagoras (circa 490-after 421 B.C.) and Gorgias (circa 483- 
376 B.C.). 

Aristotle (384-323 B.C.), as we. have seen, postulated the 
theory of the four causes which constitute beings In their specific 
natures, govern their proper activities, and set their specific 
ends and goals. The end or purpose of anything is to become 
the fulfillment of what by its nature or form it is potentially. 
In the case of man, what constitutes him as a being different 
from the lower beings is reason. The formal cause of man is 
reason, which therefore is also his final cause or end. The 
proper activity of reason is a kind of immanent activity which 
finds its fulfillment in the participation in the communal life 
of the polis and, on a higher level, the activity of contemplation. 
Man must follow the tendencies inherent to his nature leading 
to these two final ends of reason in order to attain the good 
or the fulfillment of his rational nature. 

Stoicism is a school of philosophy which had a broad influ¬ 
ence over Greek and Roman antiquity from about 312 B.C. to 
200 A.D. Its first master, Zeno of Citium in Cyprus, used to 
teach in Athens in the painted stoa or portico, a colonnade on 
the north side of the marketplace. Hence, those who followed 
in the school of thought which he started came to be known 
as the Stoics. The Stoics taught that there is a Logos, a 
fundamental principle ordering and unifying the whole uni¬ 
verse. One of the manifestations of the Logos is the human 
intellect. They also held that all men belong to one, universal 
society and that it was of little significance whether a man was 
of noble birth or a slave, citizen or noncitizen. Men all belong 
to one, natural order. The Stoics also had a concept of fate 
which was viewed as a system of interlocking causes and effects 
governing all that happens in the world. This system forms 
a total cosmic pattern, of which the individual constitutes only 
a small part. The individual may in the course of his life suffer 
adversities such as sickness or misfortune but all individual 
things and events serve toward a whole which is seen ulti¬ 
mately to be good. In the context, therefore, of this rational 
and moral order of the universe, there are “things according 
t° nature” and “things contrary to nature.” It is the duty of man 
to take control of his feelings and emotions and grow in virtue* 
striving for “the first things according to nature.” 

The Stoics had a deep influence on Roman law. It is seen, 
|? r example, in the jus gentium , a law that applied to both 


/ 


Ionian 


citizens and noncitizens. It was grounded on the sense 
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of a “nature” common to all peoples, which dictated reasona 
bleness and moderation even in the administration of the olde 
jus civile which were the laws governing relations among Roman 
citizens. Among the most prominent Stoics, apart from £ en 
of Citium the first master (circa 334-262 or 261 B.C.), Wer 
Chrysippus (circa 280-206 B.C.), Panaetius (circa 180-109 B C ) 
Poseidonius (circa 135-circa 50 B.C.), Marcus Tullius Cicero 
(106-43 B.C.), Lucius Seneca (4 B.C.-65 A.D.), Epictetus (born 
circa 50 A.D.), the Phrygian slave, and Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus (121-180), the Roman emperor. 

The Scholastic philosophers and theologians of the medieval 
period brought the idea and doctrine of the Natural Law to its 
lull development. There were differences among them as tn 
whether the Natural Law was ultimately based on God’s Reason 

of n°il S W , iU ' John Scotus Erigena (circa 810-877), William 
ckham (circa 1280-1349), and much later during the second 
Scholasticism, Francisco Suarez, (1548-1617^00 
sidered tile divine will rather than the divine reason as 

ticTw ji 6 N f Ural LaW ' "suited in a more vlnLrts- 

that the most outSLg ‘Uhoiastic^t ^alT? 

of st - Th °™ s 

enment, e the N™u^^w becM^hiew y *** ° f En “ ght ' 

It was usually derived 

man which was sunnosed tn uF e tical state of nature” of 
tract” and the the '**>* <*" 

certain natural rights, such as thTrteht^o'nf 3 * hown t0 have 
of happiness, to property and tn i f, t0 ^ e ’ to Pursuit 
any social authority or legislation t vi ^ ual freedom prior to 
may include the names of Hugo Crnt? ^ iS modern group we 
Hobbes (1588-1679), John L^kf Mrso (1583 ' 16 45), Thomas 
de Montesquieu (1689-1755) J P J ? 32 ' 1704) ’ Charles Louis 
78). This modem school of the tvt" + acq ^ es Rousseau (1712- 
in the political revolutionary chant^^r^ was influential 
Declaration of Independence of the^TT S -f° f the tir ne, like the 
inalienable" and “self-evident" mhts^ ^ States which cited 
Revolution’s Declaration of the R^bi °/, man ’ and the French 
which invoked “hnprescrtptibl e 3 f r °f Man a «d of the Citizen 
highly rationalistic and docti^Sl T ^ htS ” However, the 
Law of this modem school of thS^h, approach to the Natural 
reaction toward the whole idea of m ^ S ° ® ave rlse to a negative 
ally led to Utilitarianism and Legai a posit 1 ^ aW ' whlch “n* 1 ' 
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At the end of this brief historical overview of the Natural Law 
doctrine, it might be good to mention in more recent time the 
group of Protestant reformational theologians who reject the 
very notion of Natural Law. Since man is of sinful nature, 
human nature therefore is corrupt, and any law based on this 
nature could only be a corrupt mirroring of the eternal law of 
God. The laws of justice and morality, therefore, can only be 
derived from the relationship between God and man based on 
divine revelation which is “the law of Christ.” In this group ? 
are names like Helmut Thielicke and Jacques Ellut. 33 


St. Thomas on Natural Law 


Going back to the medieval period, let us take a closer look 
at the Natural Law theory of St. Thomas Aquinas, which is the 
main philosophical basis for the traditional Catholic teaching 
on the Natural Law and social doctrine. 

St. Thomas defines lav/ in general as a rational ordinance 
or order promulgated for the common good by one in charge 
of the community. In this light, the law therefore commands, 
prohibits, permits and punishes in vie\V of the common good. 34 

The Eternal Law is the eternal wisdom of God. It is the 
divine plan in the mind of God by which He created man and 
the world, and by which He now governs all things as supreme 
principle of all creation. 35 St. Thomas says that since we cannot 
know God directly in his essence except later on through beatific 
vision, we cannot know the Eternal Law except partially as 
reflected in our rational nature and through revelation. 

The Eternal Law is viewed as branching out into two general 
divisions. There is the law that governs the nonrational creatures 
by way of determinisms and unknowing impulses, and the 
Natural Law, which governs man by way of reason in keeping 
with his rational nature, As we have seen St. Tko ma s held 
that with synderesis , man lias the natural disposition in any 
given situation to discern at least in general what s good and 
what is bad. He is moved by a fundamental obligation because 
of his general orientation to God as final end to do the good 
and avoid evil. Here then is the most fundamental law of 
Natural Law. Do good and avoid evil. 37 Man comes to awareness 
of this fundamental law in underived fashion likethe first 

principles of the speculative intellect. s, • 
a “trace of divine light in us” (impressio divlni luminis in 

nobis). 38 
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the left does not flow directly from the primary laws of morality. 
But a decision has to be made to determine it one way or the 
other, or there would be chaos. Once it has been decided to 
adopt the right side (in countries like Britain or Japan it is the 
other way around), for an individual to choose to drive on the 
other side would be to endanger lives of others as well as his 
own. This makes it immoral. 

These general moral principles, however, are still insufficient 
for discerning what must be done in the concrete situation. 
According to St. Thomas, we must use practical wisdom or 
prudence, an understanding of the concrete confluence of 
circumstances, to be able to apply these general principles and 
to determine what we must do or not do in the situation. 41 

Furthermore, in the mntter of ennerete annltrottnn a Htstine- 
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of human society and justice. It Is reason finally that, with 
prudence or practical wisdom, intends, deliberates, and judges 
what Is to be done in the concrete situation in view of the 
good. 43 

One difficulty in St. Thomas’s Natural Law doctrine is the 
ambiguity of his position regarding right reason and the ra¬ 
tional nature of man. Sometimes, the Natural Law and thus 
the norm of morality for St. Thomas is right reason, proceeding 
from man’s rational nature, sharpened by the virtue of pru¬ 
dence or practical wisdom, and ultimately grounded in the 
Eternal Law of God. At other times the Natural Law is seen 
to be the reflection or expression of our specific human nature. 
It is rational, of course, but nonetheless nature in its fixity and 
factualness. In this view, man, by some of his aspects is seen 
to be similar to brute animals. For example, as St. Thomas 
himself says, man is similar to animals in his natural incli¬ 
nations toward the propagation of the species. To hold, therefore, 
that the rational nature of man is the norm of morality could 
mean two different things, depending on whether the stress is 
on right reason or on nature. If the norm is understood to be 
Natural Law viewed essentially as the demand or exigency of 
right reason, man is intellect and will, struggling to be true to 
himself with this demand for the infinite and for the absolute 
good. Then we have a norm of morality in keeping with the 
dignity of man as personal existence and as historical being. 

On the other hand, if the norm is understood to be the 
Natural Law viewed as a mere reflection of human nature 
understood as a purely fixed entity, as a mere part of a fixed 
order of nature and of society, with his fixed place, his deter¬ 
mined processes and his fixed natural inclinations and drives, 
then there would seem to be ground for those who criticize the 
Natural Law doctrine of St. Thomas as' being too “static,” or 
“naturalistic,” or “biologistic,” or “objectivistic.” But there is 
sufficient basis in St. Thomas to render these criticisms 
unnecessary. . \ 
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The Natural Law as Norm of Morality 
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What we shall see In this chapter is a mere implication , 

drawn from the preceding chapter. , 

To state it briefly, since we have established in the previous 
chapter that the concrete norm of morality is the personal yj 
nature and dignity of man, to the extent that we can derive 
certain principles proceeding from this common personal nature . 
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of man, we have a set of principles binding on all men, and 
in this sense, universal. 

While it is true that man as person is a unique I, a self 
and a self-determining being who in a true sense possesses 
himself and is responsible for his existence, it also remains 
true that he has certain essential structures constitutive of his 
human existence. He has these in common with other men, 
as we have already seen. The specific modalities of these 
structures may vary, but man, as long as he is man, will always 
have some form or other of each of these essential features and 
relationships. In brief, man has a nature which he shares in 
common with other men, independently of his choice or pref¬ 
erence. 

Hence, all men are characterized by an openness or orien¬ 
tation to the horizon of the absolute good. By virtue of this, 
all men have a sense of good and bad. All men are related 
to their fellowmen within a community of co-persons. Man is 
a social being. All men are embodied. All men are present 
to themselves and are present to the world and to their fel¬ 
lowmen by way of their embodied condition. All men find 
themselves as physical beings in a physical world, enmeshed 
in a whole system of physical structures and processes per¬ 
taining to their physical lives. They all experience birth, 
nutrition, growth, health, disease, warmth and shelter, work 
and production, aging and death. All men have psyches which, 
as modem psychology has shown, represent a system of latent 
dynamic forces which influence behavior and the constitution 
of the concrete personality. All men live in communities which 
have their own dynamic structures which are economic, social,' 
political, cultural, and historical. 

Insofar, therefore, that man is person as,well as nature, the 
openness to the good that constitutes man properly as con¬ 
science is the source not only of a purely personal moral 
obligation addressed to the "I,” but also of certain universal 
principles normative of all men and of all human action in 
general. This is what is meant essentially by the Natural Law ||| 
as norm of morality. • 

To affirm, therefore, the existence of a Natural Law as norm v||| 
of morality is essentially to affirm that there are universal moral 
principles binding on all men by virtue of a common human 
nature that they all share. It is to affirm that a morally good 
will is a will to universality, as Kant would say, and a willing- 
ness to abide by what is valid for all men. 

This universality of moral principles based on a common ^ 
human nature should not, however, be viewed mechanically 
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time. That would be more nf o saine thing at the same 

human nature. Rather, the utovereabTv *? stlnc ‘ than raUonal Ilf 
be viewed on three levels. of moral principles can 

First as St. Thomas ha<? nmnt a j' 
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“Do good and avoid evfi g " As a first u° f morallty il 
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tion to act to L g °° d and avoid 18 the Prescrip- . 
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, Zj f our action, it is to act according to the 
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ones humanity, viewed in this light, we see that to do good 
and avoid evil is a universal principle incumbent on all men. 1 V 
There may be variations from culture to culture as to how we 
must do good. But all cultures require in some form or other 
to do good and avoid evil, to respect man, to be just, to follow 
the ideal vision of man particular to the community. Due to 
human finitude and historicity, there may be differences in the 
specific ways of viewing the possibilities of man. There may 
be specific forms of the good, but the principle itself of doing 
good and avoiding evil is universal among all human societies. 

On a second level, there are universal moral principles in the 
sense that, because of the common human nature that we all 
share, there are certain acts which may be said to be of their 
very nature and universally violative of man and of human 
dignity. For example, slavery, torture, prostitution. Variations 

on this level can only be explained by lack of knowledge regarding 

human nature and its possibilities. Or sometimes by a certain 
milieu and atmosphere of inhumanity and immorality that clouds 
man’s sense of conscience and the sense of his own dignity as 
a human person.^ 

On a third level, the level of concrete moral action itself, it 
is true that morality is ultimately action and thus concrete and 
situational. Nonetheless a morally good act is one which any 
other man in my place ought to do. Putting it another way, 
any other man knowing my situation should be able to come 
to the same judgment I have regarding the morality of my 
action. Concrete and situational as it is, moral action is nothing 
but the putting into action of the universal principle of doing 
good and avoiding evil. Owing to differences of circumstances 
to the concrete situation, there will necessarily be variations 3 
to what actually we must do in response to the good. But 
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insofar as they are moral actions, they 
same universal moral injunction to do good and avoid 
They are subject to the same universal princip es such as 
be just, or to respect your fellowman. 

' ■ ' ■■ • ■ i v . i 
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The Natural Law In the Concrete Situation 

We have seen in the previous chapter that human nature 
must be viewed in a historical perspective. Insofar as man is 
both human nature and person, he undergoes as well as makes 
or changes history. Thus, while the three structural relation¬ 
ships of man (openness to the good, social existence, embodi¬ 
ment and relationship to the physical wofld) are constants 
constitutive of the human condition the particular modalities 
of such structural relationships evolve in history. More exactly, 
the particular modalities of such structural relationships are 
what define a particular historical epoch or situation. For 
example, one basic trait which distinguishes the period of Greek 


and Roman antiquity from the succeeding medieval period is 
the manner by which man viewed the ultimate ground and 
source of all reality and the manner by which man viewed his 
own mode of existence. The men of antiquity viewed the ultimate 
principle of all reality as some kind of an impersonal Logos or 
reason or ground. While man, by virtue of his intellect, had 
special access to the Logos which formed the basis of man’s 
stature and dignity, nonetheless, owing to the impersonal nature 
of the ultimate principle, man tended to view himself as 


eventually absorbed into an impersonal, universal principle in 
some form or other of pantheism. Furthermore, to the extent 
that nature and society were viewed as manifestations or 
extensions of such an impersonal ultimate principle, man was 
viewed as subject to the order of nature and of society. There ^ 
was no true sense of the worth of the community of individual 
human persons. Christianity and its doctrine regarding a H 
transcendent and personal creator-God opened ud mil’s 
awareness about his possibilities as an individual human person 
of incommensurable worth. If we move further on in history, K , 

I" 011 dure ™tiates the modem 
period from the medieval is the set of technological and social » 

possibilities opened up by the modem age that was not acces- MU 
sible during the medieval age. St. Thomas was led to acce#®H 
like Aristotle, that some men are meant to be slaves blteWtoJSi 

to their masters. But Francisco Suarez +v,^ , eS Delor ^3il1 
mrt/1orT1 ^ f 7T U c,uare z in the early part of the 

modem period argued for the natural rights of the human ! 1 
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I™ 1 pr °P er ‘y- He condemned the 
^totelian thesis of “natural slavery* and maintained that all 

fonns of servitude are effects of human positive law. Similarly, 
lie criticized Spanish colonial practices in the newly discovered 
world. He held that the peoples of these lands constituted 
sovereign states and were members of a community of nations 
equal to Spain. 44 

Human nature must be viewed in the context of the histori¬ 
cal situation. The Natural Law which is based on human 
nature must be taken in the context of the historical situation, 
the universal principle: “Do good and avoid evil.” “be just," 
“respect your fellowman” must be interpreted in the light of the 
human possibilities opened up by the historical situation. In 
one historical period characterized by a subsistent type of 
economy and a primitive technology, respecting your fellowman 
might mean, among other things, treating your slaves humanely. 
This is the best possible situation that could be achieved under 
the historical circumstances. In another age more modem and 
more technologically endowed, it would mean abolishing all 
forms of servitude as contrary to human dignity. In a sub¬ 
sequent age with possibilities of major social transformations 
afforded by the social sciences and technologies, respecting 
fellowman could mean restructuring society itself so that there 
is a more just and equitable sharing of the burdens and benefits 
of economic production with provisions for basic education, 
employment, a minimum family wage and essential social welfare 

benefits for all. 

The Natural Law in Moments of Historical Crisis 

Here again, we merely follow the “wto^S 

in human nature of the P re ^°"® ‘^at precise moment of shift 

chapter, what is referred o here‘s mat p ^ ^ M ^ 

or kairos, as the theologian his toricei period come to be 
llshed human possibilities ^ ^ arlsen ^ open 

challenged by new P«* si ^“ th * future and for the beginning 
up opportune possibilities have a feeling that 

of a new age. At moments are bein g shaken. But 
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being challenged. But In reality what Is demanded Is a rein- 
terpretation of the law In the light of the new P^^ites 
human spiritual freedom and dignity already made powiblejf^^ 
new historical developments. What is being demanded in th* Kjgg 
name of the universal laws of the good and o jus ce and of 
the respect for fellowman, Is a critical review of our established 
moral ways and Judgments in view of new paths and openings 
for man. 
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Summary 

At this point it might be good to take a look at the last three 
chapters we have seen. As was pointed out in the beginning 
of chapter nine, these three chapters are really aspects of one 
and the same thing viewed under different aspects. 

First of all, the ground and norm of morality, as we saw, 
is conscience. It is the fundamental orientation and openness 
of man to the absolute good, issuing in the fundamental moral 
principle: “Do good and avoid evil.” This is the source and 
ground of all morality just as the source and ground of 
metaphysics is man’s openness to being and the judgment of 
existence, expressed in the first speculative principles: “It exists." 
“There is.” “Being is.” “Being is being.” “Being cannot be and 
not be at the same time.” In the same manner, in moral 
experience, man as rational exigency takes consciousness of 
himself as an orientation to the absolute good, the very demand 
of his rational being. Man grasps being as unfinished, as still 
to be done which imposes upon man an absolute obligation to 
act in view of what must be, of the absolute good. This results 
in the fundamental moral judgment: ‘Good must be done “Do 
good and avoid evil.- In other words, act in fidelity to your - 
being. Act according to what your very being ought to be 

he “ g t t0 ** v t eiy e ^ en “ and exigency and finahty of your 
rahfre 80 h y ° U d0 n0t contradlct y° ur being as rational 

This fundamental orientation of man as conscience may be 3 * 

n^o^i^thrr is * he funda ™ m 

Judgment ta a 

generous stage, to l more TZTJT M 

Secondly, the ground and noim of moraUtv i ^ 0od ' 

nature and dignity of man. In other words ™ iS thC personal If 
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nature, as spiritual freedom as well as structural relationships 
to the good, to co-persons and to the cosmos. More concretely 
the ground and norm of morality is the personal nature of man 
and the good. More concretely, it is the maximum of spiritual 
freedom or personal existence, and thus the maximum of 
communication and reciprocity among the community of all ; 
persons. 

Reflecting the three levels of conscience, the three levels of 
the personal nature and dignity of man are the fundamental 
condition of man as person as well as human nature and as 
spiritual freedom as well as structure, the concrete human 
possibilities of a given historical situation, and the dynamic 
moment when old established human possibilities of a given 
historical age are put into question by newly emergent human 
possibilities of spiritual freedom and personal existence. 

Third, the ground and norm of morality could be said to be 
the Natural Law or universal moral laws which flow from the 
personal nature and dignity of man. Insofar as man is not 
pure conscience but also human nature, morality is not purely 
a unique relationship and openness to the good, but a common 
openness and obligation shared by the community of all persons. 

Again, the Natural Law may be viewed on three levels, 
reflecting the three levels of conscience and the three levels of 
the personal nature of man. These are, first, the Natural Law 
in terms of universal principles such as do good and avoid evil, 
be just, respect your fellowmen. Second, there is the level of 
concrete application in the context of the possibilities of a given 
historical situation. Finally, there is the level of historical crisis 
when there is a demand of a reinterpretation and new concrete 
applications in the light of new emergent human possibilities 
brought about by historical developments. 

Ontologically, the order of foundation is as we have seen. 
First of all, there is conscience or this fundamental openness 
of man to the good expressed in the judgment of moral exis¬ 
tence: “Good must be done.” “Do good and avoid evil." Secondly, 
the fundamental orientation and openness to the absolute good 
is viewed more concretely in terms of the personal nature and 
dignity of man. Thirdly, there is the Natural Law or the universal 
principles of moral action flowing from the personal nature and 
dignity of man. v 

In concrete life, however, the order begins with the concrete 
communal life of the community of persons in a given historical 
situation. Here we begin with the concrete historical possibili¬ 
ties of the personal nature and dignity of man embodied in the 
communal life and tradition in which the person is bom and 
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raised. In the course of life, the person imbibes the moral 
tradition of his community which is the embodiment of the 
ideal vision of man or of the personal nature and dignity of 
man particular to that community. Secondly, this concrete set 
of human possibilities embodied in the cultural life of a given 
community is articulated in the form of moral laws expressed 
in the community’s traditional maxims, sayings, teachings and 
shared values, hence, expressions of the Natural Law. Thirdly, 
the communal tradition and moral prescriptions of the com¬ 
munity help form the conscience of the individual person as 
he Imbibes the cultural tradition of the community. The human 
individual eventually reaches the threshold of moral aware¬ 
ness, and emerges as an individual personal conscience. What 
was formerly a sociological or inherited traditional morality in 
the human individual becomes a more reflected and reappro¬ 
priated moral life. It passes on to a true openness to the good 
or conscience properly speaking. As he goes on through normal 
life, the individual as conscience applies the principles of morality 
to the situation. But now and then, there are moments of 
crisis, opportune moments of growth for conscience depending 
upon how the individual responds to such moments of kairos. 
Viewed from the vantage point of the parallel process of the 
personal nature and dignity of man, the configuration of concrete 
historical human possibilities in a given situation and moments 
of historical crisis and change, it is ultimately the manner in 
which the individuals in moments of crisis of conscience respond 
to the new historical possibilities brought about by historical 
crisis which determines whether the community will move on 
to establish new human possibilities. It determines whether 
the community wiH usher in a new historical period and a more 
faithful sense of the personal nature and dignity of man. Viewed 
from the vantage point of the parallel process of universal moral 
principles of the Natural Law, the concrete cultural embodi¬ 
ment in a given historical situation, and moments of criSs^nd 
reinterpretation of the Natural Law, it is the moral resnonse 
of the individuals in moments of crisis of conscience facing ud 

£ momelT M* , ab ° Ut * ^“polsiK 

in moments of historical crisis and the historical changes 
resulting from man's responsible action which eventu^v iSe 
rise to the demand for a reinterpretation of theXunti ETw 
in view of greater fidelity to what is good anrt t * 
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generous individual consciences. So we come full circle except 
on a higher l eve l nnd in a kind of upward spiral movement. 

It will be noticed that this concrete cycle may go in the 
opposite direction. Depending upon how the individual per¬ 
sons respond to the moments of crisis of conscience and to the 
neW historical possibilities brought about by moments of 
historical crisis, the community may respond to the new human 
possibilities which result in a higher moral life and moral sense 
in the community. Or, due to moral obduracy and lack of 
generosity, the community may be mired in stagnation and de¬ 
terioration of its communal moral traditions. This would lead 
to a growing blindness in the manner by which the community 
takes up and interprets and applies the moral laws. This 
would in turn ultimately result in a communal atmosphere 
conducive to the formation of more and more numb and callous 
consciences. This time it would be a downward spiral cycle. 

In any case, what is central is the role of the moral indi¬ 
vidual. How he acts. Whether or not in conscience he re¬ 
sponds and collaborates with others, and takes responsibility 
for himself, for his neighbor and for the cosmos, in view of the 
demand and call of the good and toward the fullness of 
communication and reciprocity among the total community of 
'.all persons. 


Study Guide Questions 

1. Show how each of the following conceived of the Natural 
La W _Heraclitus, the Sophists, Aristotle, the Stoics, the me¬ 
dieval Scholastics, the theorists of the Age of Enlightment. 

2. What Is Thomas Aquinas’ notion of law in general? What 

does he mean by the Eternal Law? ' 

3. What is meant by synderesU# In what sense is it the 
source of the fundamental principle of Natural Law? 

4. What are the first principles of Natural Law? How do they 
flow from the fundamental principle? 

5. What is meant by the secondary principles of Natural Law? 
How do they proceed from the primary principles? 

6- What is meant by practical wisdom or phronesis? Why is 
there need of practical wisdom in the application of prin¬ 
7. What is meant by saying that the Natural Law for piomas 
Aquinas is essentially human practical reason and not a 
whole moral code? 

' - ’ ' • ' • S\ - , 
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ral Law binding on all? ' „ ■ , _ 

13. Show the flow through the three levels of Natural Law as v, 

norm of morality—from the Natural Law in general, to Naturali 
Law as historically contextualized, to Natural Law in 
moments of historical crisis. v ; 

14. Show how conscience is the fundamental norm and ground 
of morality, from which flow the personal nature and dignity 
of man as concrete norm, and from which proceeds the 
Natural Law as formulated rules of action. 

15. Show how in concrete life the repercussions take place among - 
the three levels—conscience, personal nature and dignity of 
man, the Natural law. 


Suggested Assignment 


Write an essay about the document, “Universal Declaration ; 
of Human Rights.” Would you say that it is an expression of 
the Natural Law? Would it be a statement of general principles 
of Natural Law? Or Natural Law historically contextualized? Or 
is it an expression of Natural Law in historical crisis? Or write 
an essay about some Filipino traditions, institutions, customs, v ^ 
wise sayings, showing how they are the embodiment or appli” v Xk 
cation of the Natural Law in our historical context. Or write 



an essay regarding certain historical embodiments of the Natural 

T swjj nt -nrpQpnt nnHprrf^lnrf o _i _ ■ 
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Chapter Twelve 

The Ultimate Foundation 
of Morality 


:.V- ri'ofi 


we have seen in the preceding chapters that the ground and 
norm of morality is conscience necessarily oriented to the good. 
More concretely, it is the nature and dignity of the human 
person in its essential relations to the good, to other persons, 
and to the physical world. Or in terms of formulated principles 
of action flowing from the personal nature and dignity of man, 
it is the Natural Law. Having resolved the question regarding 
the ground and norm of morality, we have to settle one more 
fundamental problem, namely, the ultimate ground of morality. 
The question inevitably arises because of one of the constitu¬ 
tive traits of moral experience, namely, the element of absolute 
obligation which we saw in the descriptive section earlier. 

In the description of the moral structure of existence we saw 
that man as moral being is fundamentally open to the good 
and necessarily oriented to a final end. While this good or final 
end does not manifest itself clearly as a specific object, it mani¬ 
fests itself to be toward the direction of an ideal end-point 
where being attains fulfillment and full reflection upon itself. 
It is the point of maximum personal existence and commu - 
cation and reciprocity among the total community ofaHpemons^ 
This final end manifests itself as , ve^gency of man s 

rational or personal nature and of man s j 

good of man is not merely a particular good of somq particular 
nature but the ontological good the . very rtetos of all being 
which is demanded by man’s ^J^ ency of man . s ratlonal 

The ontological goo , t g r0 und the element of ab- 

nature. however, is not sufficie erie nce. While the ontological 

solute obligation in mor ^ P toward which the moral will 
good indicates the general horizon towaiu 
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, it does not give uie - man’s will being nee 

mm;i QT conams. It does not ground the iac Grant ed that the 

essarily oriented toward a certain idirec • d ^ de _ 

good of man is the ontological good an there is still 

manded by the exigency of his b h eln g “ ^^ consistently 
no sufficient ground to justify wb Y man ^ end? ^ 
rational. Why should he necessarily go fo oimnlv ODt to 

must man take life seriously? Why may e 
enjoy life and “let the chips fall as they may ? The good of 

man, as rational exigency, is the ontological goo . 

of being itself. So what? The ontological goo _ 

exigency of reason. But that does not explain ? ^ f , 
necessarily seek it under absolute obligation. The ac 
necessary orientation to the good by absolute obligat on rem 

to be explained. _ 

There must be a distinction, therefore, between the ontologi- . 
cal good and the moral good. Because the obligation by which ' , 
man is bound to the good is not simply reducible to the rational. 
exigency of man’s rational nature for the ontological good. Our , 
moral experience tends to show that moral obligation is more ; ; : j 

than just the rational exigency of man’s being for the good. ; • ^ 

True, “the good” seems to signify man’s final end which is the-' /'U;--v 
fulfillment of man’s personal being. Yet over and above “the 
good” as rational exigency of man’s being, there seems to be 
in moral experience the fact that we must act absolutely in 
view of this end and unconditionally. 

Morality does not simply mean man choosing to live ration- 
ally according to the demands of his rational nature, as Aris¬ 
totle might have thought. If so, the good would tend to become 
a purely facultative or optional choice. Or as Kant would say, 
the imperative would be purely hypothetical: If you want to be 
happy, if you want to achieve yourself, then you must live in 
accordance with your rational nature. It may be dumb uncouth 
or unbecoming and thus irrational, for a man not to choose 
the rational good. That would be just about it. But what if 
man chooses to take things easy, or even to make a fool of 
hlmsell? He would be at perfect liberty to do as he pleases ■ « 

in other words, the choices would remain as equal alternatives Hfi 
which man may take or leave. .Mg 

It seems, however, that there Is more to being moral tharf ?88# 
Just living rationally or living sanely if man want? t^^T, 
end. To be moral Is to Uv?up 

to do the good under absolute obligation To ^ # i 

be bad. then, are not alternatives equally open to „ 
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wjerience, we seem to experience being subject to an obliga- 1? ^ 
non that does not stem merely from the rational exigency _ 
JLjmanent in our rational nature. In the experience of moral 
obligation, we experience being bound by some order of tran- . 

scendence. In this lies the inviolable nature of conscience; It ; - ^ 
is inviolable insofar as it signifies not merely an orientation to 

rationally demanded end, but openness to an absolute- di¬ 
mension. Here lies the worth and dignity of the human person. 

We have come back then to the aporia that we first met in 
the description of moral experience. On the one hand, “the 
good" presents itself as that which is the very fulfillment of 
man’s nature and the exigency of man’s rational being. On 
the other hand, “the good" presents itself as a matter of absolute, 
unconditional obligation, beyond mere human inclination or 
exigency. 

A problem then emerges. What is the source and origin oi 
such an absolute obligation? Is it something really transcen¬ 
dent to man? In which case, is moral obligation then not some 
kind of an external force or violence imposing itself on man? 

But does this then not negate the essential nature of morality 
as human action, properly speaking? On the other hand, can 
the source of obligation be man himself? Or his nature as 
reason or freedom posing itself and striving to be true to itself? 

If so, can there really be an absolute obligation? Since, in this 
case, man himself is the source of obligation, can man truly 
oblige himself? Or does this not reduce morality to a mere 
rational project that man chooses to adopt for himself facul¬ 
tatively? 

There are two main philosophical positions regarding # the 
problem. But before considering them, let us first take a brief 
look at a nonphilosophical theory regarding the question. This 
is the psycho-sociological theory. Because it is nonphilosophi¬ 
cal, properly speaking, it does not exactly meet the point of the 
philosophical question at hand. However, the theory is of 
widespread influence and carries philosophical implications, and 
so merits consideration. 


The Psycho-Sociological Theory 

In this perspective, society itself or the social system is the 
source and origin of moral obligation. Society forms a collec¬ 
tive or organic whole which is transcendent and yet at the 
same time immanent in the individual personal members. The 
^dividual person is viewed as a function and a product of the 
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different social factors which compose 

are tools and technology, economic ' J^ C f > Jf 

structure, and sociocultural values. In th s . ty Is 

a mere function of society, only a reflection o e norms and 
values of the social system. Hence, the individua conscience 
is a mere reflection of the prevailing social-cultural va ues. This 
is explained further by way of certain psychological mecha¬ 
nisms. Man at an early age imbibes the rules and values of 
his society mainly through the father-image. The father-image 
introduces a break in the early relationship between mother 
and child, which is an extension of the narcissistic life of the 
infant while in the womb of the mother. It is the father-image 
which represents the norms and values of society. It prevails 
upon the child to sublimate his narcissistic desires, and to 
substitute for their natural objects those which might be more 
socially acceptable. In the course of this process, the rules, 
prohibitions and values of the society are interiorized by the 
child. They eventually form a superego within him, which is 
precisely what conscience is. Hence, moral obligation is ex¬ 
perienced as an internal dictate of conscience. But, in effect, 
conscience and moral obligation are traceable ultimately to the 
social system, its factors, its structures and dynamics. 

The main features of this psycho-sociological theory bear the 
influence of the doctrines of Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) and 
Sigmund Freud (1856-1939). 

The force of the argument of the sociopsychological theory 
is that there is indeed an aspect of morality which lends it¬ 
self to the sociopsychological approach. Insofar as morality as 
principles of action and a way of life is not purely a matter of 
personal convictions and decisions, it results in and draws 
from a communal tradition of shared and Internalized attl- 

. 7 yS ofJudgln S and doing, and socially 
established and accepted norms and ideals. Morality then is 

an aspect of sex: al life which can indeed be studied sociologi¬ 
cally and psychologically. The moral life of persons as we have 
seen in the introductory part presupposes a matrix of a moral 
social tradition which initiates man into moral life LrvTsas 
a base of support and continuity of that m^ai u*- 6 ' SC ?7 eS aS 
tually represents the sedimented S 
ments, decisions and actions of the members “ 

The difficulty arises, however ''§ti 

morality or moral life is ‘nothing but” «M»dudc* thatff™ 

cal processes which are determined anH ^ socio-psychologi- % 

cLcnmnea and explained by a number 


commu- 
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r factors and conditions uncovered by the methods of the 
human or social sciences. Here we see a shift from a legiti¬ 
mate scientific methodological approach to a doctrinaire posi¬ 
tion as to how things are. The adopted method is of its veiy 
nature not meant 1 to speak about these things. It results, 
therefore, in a form of reductionism. 

Here we see the significance of what the phenomenologists 
have taught us. We must return to experience itself, in this 
case moral experience, and to painstaking attempts to describe 
what in fact we are talking about when we speak of such moral 
topics as good and bad, obligation, conscience. While morality 
may lend itself to social and psychological structures and proc¬ 
esses, essentially however, morality signifies a mode of being 
of man by which man goes beyond mere material or psycho¬ 
logical or social processes. He is openness to the good and 
to an absolute demand, in the light of which all' material and 
psychological and social processes themselves are to be judged 
as good or bad. 

Besides, it can be shown that when a social scientist taxes 
a position regarding the nature of morality and moral obliga¬ 
tion, he claims the validity of his position which he recom¬ 
mends that we ourselves should adopt. He therefore makes 
a truth and a value claim. Otherwise, his theory and everything 
that he says would be mere sounds or marks signifying nothing. 

, implicitly, he appeals to that dimension of man by which man 
is open to what is true and what is good. But this dimension 
runs contrary to what the social scientist explicitly claims in 
his theory. For he claims that morality or anything else for 
that matter is nothing but social and psychological processes 
determined and explained by certain factors and conditions. 


The Immanentist Theory 

In this perspective, the ultimate foundation of morality is 
man himself. More precisely it is the human spirit or mans 
reason and freedom, posing and realizing itself and seeking to 
establish for itself a realm of meaning and freedom. In the con¬ 
crete, this is a realm of a truly human, personal and communal 
existence. In this sense, the source of moral oblation is the 
exigency itself of the human reason or freedom to be true to 
itself in realizing itself. The human spirit is its own end and 
its own teleology. Man is a spiritual essence with the rational 
exigency to be true to itself by actualizing itself. 
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history is the accumulation of human social choices and the 
configuration of realized and- institutionalized human reason 
and freedom like laws, customs, traditions, and the institution¬ 
alized communal existence of communication and reciprocity. 
Subjective history is human action itself. It is man in solidarity 
with fellowmen appropriating past human achievements in view 
of realizing further human possibilities in response to the 
demand and exigency of the human spirit to be true to itself 
and to further realize itself. 

In brief, the whole ethical dimension of man and the source 
of moral obligation is man himself as reason and as freedom, 
with the exigency to be true to itself, to be true to if self as end, 
and to actualize itself to its fullness. Among the more promi¬ 
nent thinkers considered to be proponents of variants of this 
theory are Aristotle (384-323 B.C.), Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814), Geoig Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 
(1770-1831) and Karl Marx (1818-1883). 

The force of the argument of the immanentist theory lies in 
the fact that moral experience does in a sense manifest the 
good as the very telos of the human spirit. In this regard, 
moral obligation can be said to be immanent in man and 
immanent in the tension and exigency and struggle of man 
with himself in view of his own teleology. For this reason the 
thinkers of antiquity termed the moral end precisely as the 
good. It is something which signifies the fu lfillm ent and 
beatitude of the human spirit itself. ^ 

The question, however, may be asked whether morality then 
is only a necessary logical demand of reason to be in system¬ 
atic coherence with itself, or is it the human rational will posing 
itself and being true and consistent with itself. If so, it seems 
to make of morality not much more than a rational project that 
man optionally takes up for himself as he chooses. 


It may be argued that the dignity of the ethical dimension 
of man lies precisely In the fact that It is not a mere human 


facultative project, but Is the exigency of the human spirit as 
reason and freedom to be true to Itself and to realize itself But < 
thm thequerttan remains whether this exigency of the human ; 
spirit to be true to Itself Is sufficient to explain the ■ 


experience. . 


of man being bound absolutely and unconditionally 
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1 Tmn in moral experience, it is true tnai ure ^r. true 
obl f f a ^ fulfillment of man’s being and good. It is 

ltse 5,he end presents itself as the demand of reason mrnan 

**** ® -fhe good.” the ontological good and the letos 

sSl! there remains the fact that I am oriented to *is 
bel , n £ v virtue of an absolute demand that seems to g 
en l n,e exigency of reason for the ontological good. . I ima 
eve If obligated to my end by force of an imperative being 
^ond the rauonal demand for man to be true to his being 

^vTeSn^manner. it seems that the only wayje can 

explain absolute obligation is by ^ue of a principle 

pYicfpnrips of 1113 ns nature. 

gSrSS 

obligation. And through man and In ma , 

VC As tmditioiial^rnoral philosophy has taught us ’ ™^ t man 

blirium). Man does not have exactly a f r ^^ h b p has rather 
absolutely obligated toward his final end. What?“ 1 ™®’ ”fh,s 
is freedom of choice. He has the choice tofoUow ornotWs 
absolute obligation. He has the choice regard^ pr™te 
ends and means in view of the obligatory Anal end. But 
whichever way man chooses, he remains necessarily oriented 
and absolutely obligated to his final en . 

It seems then that the only way we 'f 1 * “ p ^‘ n 
rience of absolute obligation is to admit that we haye here 
something more than Just man. In other words, apart from 
the rational exigencies and will of man. there is another tran¬ 
scendent will that wills the end of man. There is a transcen¬ 
dent will that has previously willed man in his being and his 
potentialities and rendering man’s telos an absolute, uncondl- 
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tional imperative, It is as if, antecedent t0 
exigencies and ciioices, there is a transcen • as 

chosen man and his good and affirmed ho s or 

her being and fulfillment. , . , 

So, what otherwise would have been purely a demand of 
jnan’s rational nature is, as moral experience bem^s tness t 
an absolute demand. Thus, morality is not merely a matter 
of rationality and consistency. It is ultimately a matter of living 
according to some transcendent vocation, by which man has 
been somehow preelected or preordained and destined to an 
end that is in line with the good and demanded by the exi¬ 
gencies of his rational nature, but which somehow goes even 
beyond. <* < 

The names identified with this transcendent position are those 
of Plato (429-348 B.C.), St.Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274), John 
Cardinal Newman (1801-1890), Maurice Blondel (1861-1949), and 
Emmanuel Levinas (1906- ). 

The force of the argument of the transcendent theory is that 
it tries to remain faithful to the essential trait of moral expe¬ 
rience by which the good presents itself not merely as the 
rational exigency of man’s being and as the very telos of all 
being and existence, but as a matter of absolute obligation over 
and above all human exigencies and inclinations. In this per¬ 
spective, it seems that in moral experience, man finds himself 
not merely in a dialectic tension with himself, but related to 
some order of transcendence that goes beyond the potentiali¬ 
ties and exigencies of the human spirit. 

The question, however, is whether a principle transcendent 
to man could be truly the source of an absolute demand. In 
this case, would it not be more of an external force overwhelm- 
ing man rather than a demand or an exigency which imposes 
itself rationally, in truth and in justice? 

tnlrr ? 5 bC gra £ ted ^ moral obligation is internal 
to man We have seen that the ground and norm of morality 

s conscience which is man as will fundamentally oriented to 
the good and to his end. Nonetheless mo™ „ y Lea 

intellect anH win i c „ nr Lneiess * man as reason or as 
intellect ana will, is not a self-grounding hcir» rt c « 

Sion of himself. In moral expertence Sfd p0SSeS ; 

moral obligation, man flndshlmself behold? “ perlence of 

other than himself and his exigencies a d , en to tllat wlllc ^ 18 

finds that he does not fully possess htat?lf? teUeCt he 

reflection or a self-justifying self-ol!?, ^ 111a self -g r oundtng 

obligation, man rather finds himself dr a § actlon - 111 moral 

nence by something other and traneo ° Ut of his lnlma ' 

powers. It is true that he IsteSS ?? 1 !° hlm “d his 

nented t» that which is his good 
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, fulfillment, but he is oriented by virtue of an obligation 
^ t does not seem simply reducible to the demands of his 
tional exigencies and inclinations. 

^ go “the good” is on one hand the good for man, his final end 
d the rational exigency of his very being as reason, and on 
the other hand, it is an absolutely obligatory end and binds 
an unconditionally. 45 The only possible explanation, it seems, 
that in moral experience there is, apart from the will of man, 
die presence of a transcendent will. Being transcendent, it is 
ure spirit, acting within man’s innermost interiority. Yet, 
Precisely as transcendent, the transcendent will is beyond man’s 
mere exigencies and inclinations and obliges man toward his 
end, insofar as this transcendent will has willed his being and 
his fulfillment. This transcendant will has loved man ante- 
cedently by an absolute eternal will, before man’s own time and 
before any exercise of his reason or freedom. 

Insofar as there is a transcendent will willing man and loving 
man to being and to his fulfillment, the ideal end point oi 
fullness of personal existence in the fullness of communication 
and reciprocity among the totality of all personal beings becomes 
not only a rational exigency of man’s rational nature but an 
absolute possibility willed by the transcendent will. 

Furthermore, the aporia we met in the description of moral 
experience between the good and the absolute obligation seems 
w to be resolved. It is the ultimate relation to the transcen¬ 
dent will which makes possible the attainment of the goo , 
perfection of the human person and the full communfcatio 
and reciprocity among the totality of all persons. It nty 
the transcendent personal being as ultima e g f 

community of persons that the human person 46 

the infinite and for the absolute good is ultimately fulfilled^ 
By the same token, it is preciselythe relationto ^^Lation 
dent will which makes the good a matter of 
It I* onmpthintf not merely demanded by the rational exigency 

iisssx.« - ■—2 >“ x 

itself. It is probably in this sense that St 

person signifies that which is roost perfect in all_ of nature 

and St. Irenaeus says. “Gloria Dei, v ens danfier of the 
We must, however, remind ourselves that one dmiger ofthe 

position that the ultimate ground of mora. ty 

dent is the tendencyfor the postlion»to**—«o 

the presumption of knowledge oi the human 

the tendency to absolutize what rrfight^ ^ ^ ssumptlons ^ 

loL the transcendent principle. 
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As St. Thomas himself says, the ultimate foundation 0 f 
morality is God, but since we cannot know God s essence except 
"next life, the norm of morality is the rational nature of 
man insofar as it is a participation of Gods essence and the 

We have no insight nor direct experience of the transcendent 
will itself. We arrive at the notion of a transcendent will f roni 
the experience of moral obligation and from the experience of 
man as will oriented necessarily and absolutely to the good. 
We arrive at it not by virtue of a theoretical reflection in fujj 
possession of itself, but from the experience of moral oblige 
tion. We arrive at it from the stance of action, the stance of 
man being ahead of himself, and being claimed by that which 
goes beyond his full grasp and control. We arrive at it as an 
implication of moral obligation and as a practical postulate, as 
Kant would say. 50 

The norm of morality, therefore, is conscience or man as will 
fundamentally oriented to the good. Man is not removed from 
the stance of action. Here and now, man is necessarily ori¬ 
ented to the good.' He is bound by an absolute obligation to 
act in accordance with his nature as related to the good, to 
other persons, and to the cosmos. He must act toward the 
fulfillment of being and toward the fullness of communication 
and reciprocity among the community of the totality of all 
persons. 
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Study Guide Questions 


In what way does the experience of moral obligation give 
ol^moraIity? er questlons re « ardto g the ultimate foundation 

2 ' tadTviduai 8 u e a P syc |*°' soclolo gical theory show that the 
individual is a function and product of social factors? 

' cience te reXToraTf °‘?l Cal the0Iy show ** cons ' 
Where lies the strength^fthe trsvehT*? 112 ! 311011 process? 
are some difflcultiefcon^cted ^LT? 8 ™ 6 ^ ***' 
How does the immanenttet nr- v, 

moral obligation springs from ^ ^ 

Where is the strength of the "““self? 

some difficulties connected within theoiy? what ^ 
How does the transcendent th P nn 1 
tion manifests something more tL* h °u that m °ral obliga- 
society is? that what man or human 
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Where is the strength of the transcendent theory? What 
are some difficulties connected with it? 


Write an essay regarding what you think to be the ultimate 
foundation of morality. Give reasons and arguments for the 
position that you take. 

Or else write a paper showing whether an immanentist or 
humanistic theory as ultimate foundation of morality could be 
coherently combined or not with religious faith. 

Or else do a little study interviewing your classmates from 
other classes or your friends, asking them whether, in their 
view, the ultimate ground of morality and obligation is society 
or man or some transcendent principle. 


• ' •. .... 
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Thirteen 


Chapter 

Human Action and the Norm 
of Morality 
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now that we have seen the ground and norm as well as the i 
ultimate foundation of morality, it is time to go back and take 
a closer look at human action in order to develop some method 
by which we may determine the morality of our action in a 
given situation. 

We have seen that human action In general Is the capacity 
or power particular to man by which he poses or adopts a goal • 
or some envisaged future state of things. . In order to realize 
and attain that goal, he takes up certain means. He moves 
himself and the world and he sets Into motion a course of 
events which start from himself and extend out into the world. 

Thus, human action has both a subjective and an objective 
aspect. On one hand. Insofar as action originates from man 
and Is oriented toward a goal or end Intended by him, action 
depends completely on man for its emergence and its signifi¬ 
cance. On the other hand, insofar as action Is action in and 
on the world, action takes on a proper structure and Inertia 
going beyond the agent’s wishes and direct control. Man as 
agent must therefore try to take this into account If he truly 
wants to act effectively. On the basis of these two aspects of 
action traditional moral philosophy made the distinction be- 
tween the elicited and the commanded act. 51 For examnle a 
fanner who wants to raise com must. In willing to Sse com. 
subject himself as It were to the proper nature^ddlaracter- 

S ^Jl^„ mfii ^ *n. C< n 8llter r 016 ^ soU - *he climate, i:& 

the moisture required* the time of year to Diant a© tvw* former 

knows hi his bones, nature has tt/own^il^S® * 

and man In action only collaborates with it. y “ 
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In the moral perspective, we have seen in the chapter, on 
conscience that human action may be divided into several 
phases. First, there is man as will fundamentally oriented to 
Ike good or to his final end. This is conscience in the primary 
sense, expressing itself in the fundamental moral judgment: 
-Do good and avoid evil." Subsequently, this fundamental 
moral judgment translates itself into the concrete context of 
{nan's personal nature in terms of the more specific principles 
of the Natural Law, such as: “Respect your fellowmen." “Thou 
shalt not kill." “Be just.” Second, there is the concrete 
intentional phase, where the will’s fundamental orientation to 
the good becomes more concrete in terms of possible proximate 
ends aifd means to the ends in view of man’s fundamental 
orientation to the final end or the good. Third is the delib¬ 
erative phase. Here, the concrete possible alternative proxi¬ 
mate ends and possible means to the ends together with their 
foreseeable consequences are considered and weighed against 
one another in the light of the concrete situation and circum¬ 
stances. The fourth phase is that of consent. This signifies 
the act by which I take up my responsibility in the situation. 
In other words, I, as agent, consent to or espouse as personally 
mine my place in the situation. So the deliberative process, 
which of itself, without the will-act of consent, would be an 
impersonal intellectual puzzle-solving exercise searching for some 
optimal or critical path, leads to an existential task or personal 
obligation. The fifth phase is that of the practical judgment 
of conscience. This is conscience in the secondary sense, as 
we saw in chapter four. At this point, having deliberated on 
the various alternatives and having espoused the process* of 
deliberation as personally my own, I am led to this or that 
alternative which I personally ought to adopt. The sixth phase 
is judgment of election or choice. In other words, having come 
to the personal conclusion in the previous phase as to what 
I ought to do (Judgment of conscience), I am now faced with 
the decision whether to follow this judgment of conscience or 
not. The seventh phase is the commanded act phase, epending 
upon what the preceding judgment of eiection is l now set 
myself and my physical powers into motion to posit the decided- 

upon action in the external world. 

We have seen that the norm of moraHty is, first of all, 
conscience. This is man as will oriented to the good, press¬ 
ing itself in the judgment: “Do good and avoid evil. Second, 
more concretely the norm of morality is the personal nature 
and d^mtyofman with his three structural relations to the 
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good, to his co-persons, and to the cosmos. _ . 

of morality is the principles of Natural ^ 

personal nature and dignity of man with h ural ^ 

relationships. ‘ . 

If we view human action in its aspects and p ases the 
light of the norm of morality, we see that there are four main g 
elements or factors which are determinative of the morality of 
action. They are, as called by traditional moral philosophy, the 
intention, the nature and object of the act itself, the circum¬ 
stances, and the foreseeable consequences. 


•f'W 


Intention 


■ • W ' ' 
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The intention of the act means the intended end or goal of 
the agent. Man by nature, as openness to the good, is 
necessarily oriented to the good which is his final end. This 
fundamental orientation to the final end which is the initial 
and continuing phase of action, is not what is meant here by 
intention. Rather, intention is the actual intention. It is the 
act of the will by which man conforms himself to this funda¬ 
mental openness and orientation to the good. More concretely, 
the intention is the proximate goal or end decided upon by man 
in view of the good or the final end. In other words, having 
a good intention means deciding in the judgment of election 
(phase six) to follow one’s judgment of conscience (phase five). 
It means choosing to do what one. sees to be the good alter¬ 
native. the good proximate goal and means to that goal. Having 
a good intention means choosing to follow one’s judgment of 
conscience. Having a bad intention, on the other hand, means 
going against the judgment of one’s conscience: It’ means 
choosing a goal or means that one knows to be bad and against 
one’s fundamental orientation to the good. This makes the 
whole action moraUy bad. The expressions “being of good will’ 

or bad Mentio S n y •“* as havln g a « ood 

Here, perhaps, we might consider again the erroneous 
conscience we saw in the chapter on conscience. An erroneous 
conscience or erroneous practical Judgment of conscience is a 
wrong concluding Judgment consequent upon some of 
knowledge or misinterpretation of th* ori„„, , some lack oi 

may also come from teckTwTedgeT™ 

of the alternatives or of the clrcumS?L assessment 

ation during the deliberative phase Pt^h-h *1 ^ glVen S “ U ' 

ment on the moral law or on the faS^ thatthe “^ ud 8' 

me la cts of the Situation is due 
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itmatos ofgood intention. He is only doing what he perceives 

to be the good. * 
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The Nature and Object of the Act 
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The act posited in the external world may have a moral 
bearing of its Very nature apart from the intention of the agent. 
As we have seen, insofar as action is action in and on the 
world, it has a proper structure and inertia apart from the 
design and direct control of the agent. On the other hand, the 
concrete norm of morality is the personal nature and dignity 
of man in his three structural relationships. There are some 
acts, which of their very nature are against the nature and 
dignity of the human person and therefore are morally bad. 
For example, torture or prostitution. Other acts of their very 
nature tend to affirm and promote the human person and are 
therefore morally good. For example, the care a mother gives 
. her child. Many kinds of action, however, are of themselves 
morally neutral. Of their nature they are neither good nor bad. 
Therefore their morality depends upon the other elements of 
the action, like the intention of the agent or the circumstances 
of the action. 

The importance of this aspect lies mainly in the fact that 
some actions, though well meant, are morally vitiated if the 
nature and object of the action violates the dignity of the human 
person and is therefore bad. This is the meaning of the often 
cited principle: “The end does not justify the means." In other 
words, a good end or goal intended by the agent does not make 
right an act adopted as means to the good, if the act of its very 
nature violates the human person. For example, the act of 
| assassinating someone is not necessarily justified simply because 
j the assassin judged it to be the best way of serving the people. 
\ The act of torturing a prisoner does not become morally good 
just because it is being done with the purpose of obtaining vital 

information as soon as possible. 

\ ’ 
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Circumstances 
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The circumstances are those conditions attendant to or. 
literally, standing around (circum-stance) the act. They are not 
Part of the structure of the act itself, but may modify the whole 
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moral significance of the act in the context of the situatW 
Many of us have heard the story of an offender confessing 
before the judge that he stole a short piece of rope, without # 
of course, including the not so minor detail that one end of ^ 
the rope was tied to the nose of a carabao. There is a wholeH 
tradition in moral philosophy which tries to put order in the 
Innumerable possible circumstances that might affect the 
significance of the act. The classification proposed by Cicero 
has often been cited as among the more simple attempts to 
bring order to the welter of circumstances. 52 His classification 
is as follows: who, what where, by what means, why, how, 
when (quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando). 

Who does the act may change the whole significance of the 
act. For example, the act of sexually molesting a minor is a 
serious violation of the dignity of the human person. But if 
the offender happens to be the parent of the child or the teacher 
of the child or one entrusted with authority over the child, the 
act becomes an even more serious offense. 

The question of “what” applies to the material object of the 
act. Stealing is a violation of the right of another. But there 
is a difference between shoplifting a small item from a grocery 
store and embezzling a million pesos from a business firm. 

The question of “where” usually has to do with the question , 
of the propriety of certain acts in certain places. There is, for 
example, nothing wrong with a husband and wife making love. 

In fact it is a good act insofar as it is an expression of love 
and intimacy between them. But if, for example, they were to 
do it in a public place, the act would be wrong insofar as it 
could be a cause of public offense and scandal. 

The question “by what means” refers to the fact that the 
means used in doing the act may affect the moral significance 
of the act. For example, the use of a dangerous weapon in 
the act of stealing changes the act of stealing to robbery. 

The question “why” refers to the motive or intention of the 
agent, which as we saw above is distinct from the nature and 
object of the act. For example, an action which is good or at 
least not bad in itself, say, a man marrying a woman becomes 
bad if the main motive of the man were to gain access to the 
wealth of the family of the woman. 

The question “how” refers to the manner or the way the act S 
is done. For example, the act of bringing up legitimate demands § 
may be good in itself, such as children complaining against w 
their parents. But it could be bad if done in a manner completely M 
lacking in respect and regard for the elders. 
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° f the offense more serious ln the sense that 

it becomes also an act of treachery. 
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Consequences 

The consequences of the act affect the moral significance of 
the act insofar as the consequences are foreseeable by the 
agent. In that case, the agent is also responsible for them, 
since in positing the act he should know the consequences 
which are bound to take place following the act. It is true that 
we cannot foresee all the consequences of an act. This means 
that we cannot be held responsible for all the consequences 
of our acts. It remains, however, that given .the nature of an 
act, common knowledge tells us what the usual or normal 
consequences of such acts would be. In positing the act, one 
is also responsible for those foreseeable consequences. A man 
who does not know how to drive a motor vehicle but gets 
behind the wheel and tries to drive off for the thrill of it should 
be able to foresee that such an act is bound to lead to dangerous 


consequences, for which he is accountable* 

Furthermore, a man with expert knowledge or special train¬ 
ing knows certain consequences of actions not known by the 
ordinary man. They are known to him and should be known 
to him owing to his expert knowledge. In this case he is 
responsible for such consequences. For example, a doctor 
should know by his training the medically established probable 
side effects of certain medicines or drugs not normally known 
by the ordinary layman. In prescribing or administering such 
drugs, the doctor is responsible for the consequences which by 
his expert knowledge are foreseeable. 



Principle of Double Effect 
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eason for doing the act for Its good consequences, but the act 
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principle, cases such as these are morally a 

certain conditions. ; ^ 11tr n« t *roi 

The act in itself must be good or at least m ^ * 

otherwise, from the beginning, the whole moral act is, of course, 
immoral. The act of torturing a prisoner in order to get vital . ^ , 
information might have good and bad effects, but since the apt 
of torture of itself violates the nature and dignity of the human 
person, the act is immoral altogether. 

Both the good and bad effects must proceed independently 
of each other from the act. Where the good effect comes only 
by way of the bad effect is a case of a morally bad means in 
view of a good end. The act would therefore be morally bad. 

An example might be a hypothetical case of a boat in danger 
of sinking. The pilot goes into sudden swerving maneuvers to 
shake some passengers overboard and thereby lighten the load 
of the boat. It would be a different matter where the captain 
of a ship hit by a torpedo pushes the button that automatically 
shuts off the affected part of the ship to keep the rushing 
waters from the rest of the water-tight compartments of the 
ship, even though there could be some people caught in the 
sealed off part. In this case, the good and bad effects proceed 
independently of each other from the act It is unlike the previous 
example, where it is precisely the throwing overboard of people 
which is the cause of the lightening of the boat. In the second 
example, it is immaterial whether there are people or not in 
the shut off part. What saves the ship is the sealing off of the 
damaged portion. It is not the drowning of some people which 
is the cause of the saving of the ship. 

The agent must intend only the good effect, while tolerating 
the bad effect. In other words, he does not realty want the bad 
effect. He would want to avoid it if possible. However " if the 
agent also willfully intends or approves the bad effect the act 
as a whole becomes immoral. An example might be the case 
of a military general who has to send a number of his men 
on an Important but dangerous mission. The mission Is vital « 
for the success of the whole campaign, it will eventually save V® 
a lot of lives but due to the risks Involved, some men ----- 
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a personal grudge he has against the man. ! 
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an( * ,4 i the forese^ble bad effects, such as massive 
harm or violence to persons, outweigh any good effects that 

^ 01 ? e ° U * ac *» It would not be moral to go ahead 

with it. An example might be the case of a labor leader leading 
his union to call a strike with a view to getting just demands 
of workers that have not been obtained by way of the estab¬ 
lished procedures. If under certain circumstances, the situ¬ 
ation is such that the bad consequences for the workers 
themselves and for the common good resulting from the strike 
would far outweigh the good effects to be achieved by it, it 
would be an irresponsible and immoral act for the labor leader 
to call the strike under the circumstances. 

J In determining the morality of an act, each of the four aspects, 
intention, nature and object of the act, circumstances, foresee¬ 
able consequences, must be good or at least morally neutral. 
If any one of them is morally bad, the act as a whole is morally 
vitiated. In the concrete, these four aspects do not exist 
separately. There is but one whole human act in its unity. In 
view of the concrete circumstances, there is a guiding intention 
commanding the execution of an act which has a proper 
structure and foreseeable consequences. This is the meaning 
of the principle of Dionysius, the Psuedo-Areopagite; made 
famous by St. Thomas, that the good lies in the whole integral 
act, but evil comes from any singular defect. 53 

There is one question that arises regarding the four moral 
determinants of action, as they are presented here. Tradition¬ 
ally, in moral philosophy manuals, these three or four (fore¬ 
seeable consequences can be included among the circumstances) 
moral determinants are presented as the main points for 
consideration before conscience makes its practical judgment. * 
But here we say that the intention itself, the intended end, is 
already the fruit of the judgment of conscience and of the 
judgment of election. The reason for the way we have pre¬ 
sented the determinants is that although there is ground for 
considering the goodness or badness of the nature and object 
of the act in itself independently of the intellect and will of the 
agent, it does not seem to make much sense to consider the 
goodness or badness of the intended end in itself, independ¬ 
ently of the intellect and will of the agent or independently of 
his conscience and Judgment of election. 

As we have seen, man in his very being is openness to the 
good. He is of his very nature oriented to the final end, and 

.. ' 
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that, after a process of deliberating over the possiDie auemauve 
proximate ends and means in the context of the concrete 
situation, these principles of morality translate themselves into 
the practical judgment of conscience and are eventually fol¬ 
lowed by the judgment of election or. choice. In this light it 
seems clear that to consider the intended end with a view to 
determining its moral goodness or badness is inevitably to place 
ourselves within the purview of the Judgment of conscience and 
the judgment of election. Since it is part of the internal or 
elicited act, as opposed to commanded act, the intention or 
intended end is good or bad, not in itself, but precisely in 
relation to what man perceives and wills. It is what he truly 
intends to do, in relation to his judgment of conscience and 7 
judgment of election. y 

If that be so, what then is the point of distinguishing between 
the intention and the nature and object of the act, since 
considerations of the goodness or badness of the nature and 
object of the act, the circumstances and the foreseeable ~ 
consequences are precisely what conscience is about. They are 
the considerations conscience must go through before it comes 
to its concluding practical judgment and subsequently to the 
judgment of election. 

First, while it is true that the nature and object of the act, .'V.; 
the circumstances, and the foreseeable consequences must all 
be considered by man in conscience, and that conscience comes ; I 
to a concluding judgment only upon their consideration, it also r yS 
seems to be true that a distinction can be made between how 
these aspects of action are perceived and intended by con- • t 
science and how they might really be. For this reason there 
is a constant possibility of an erroneous conscience. In other 
words, it is possible that conscience decides to act according 
to what man perceives to be the good, but due to misinterpre- 
tation of the principles or misinformation regarding the facts: 
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reflects and comes to a practical ^ r 

acts accordingly in view 0 f the giod^in .h c ™f encc ^ 
man , in acting and subsecmerm v In ! 016 ***** moment ’ 

*vte a historical reality other ac !“*’ flnds hlmself vls - 

structure and tendencles whteh l f S aT h Its °" n proper 

direct control. Su" £ a ^ hlS 0wn tatention 
man ’ by a sub sequeht judgment of 

C H^aU So?^ll^\ ca f ionan y that what he has done 

^ ^ ntention was wrong or was inadequate. 

L h ic th. nm S i C ° nSCienCe ’ Hence ’ thls historical reality 
which is the proper locus of action and of the concrete good. 

leads man from time to time toward an ever wider openness 

and an ever keener or broader perception of the good. So the 

dialectical process continues. This is the whole point of the 

presentation of the three moments of conscience, the three 

moments of the concrete norm, the personal nature and dignity 

of man, and the three moments of the Natural Law in the 

chapters on the ground and norm of morality. 

However, after granting the principle of the distinction between 
how man as conscience perceives and intends things to be and 
how the nature of things might really be and granting the 
constant possibility of an erroneous conscience, the imputable 
goodness or badness of man’s acts lies finally in the way he 
honestly perceives and intends the good. Therein lies man’s 
dignity as moral being and his.finitude as well. 


Study Guide Questions 


1. How would you define human action in general? 

2. What is meant by the subjective and objective aspects of 
action? * 

3. In the moral perspective, what are the seven phases of 
action? 

4. In applying the norm of morality as conscience, as per¬ 
sonal nature and dignity of man, as formulated rules of 
action of natural law—to the seven phases of action, show 
how we derive the four determinants of the morality of 

5. What is meant by the intention of the action? 

6. Show how intention is equivalent to all the phases of action 

7. What does it mean to have a good intention? Abad In- 

8. TOatte meant by the nature and object of the act itself? 
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14. Why is it that if any of the four aspects of the action is 
bad, the whole action is bad? 

15. In case of an act with both good and bad foreseeable effects, 
why must the act itself be good or at least be neutral? 

16. What is meant by saying that the good and bad effects 
must flow from the act independently of each other? 

17. What is meant by saying that the agent must intend only 
the good effects? 

18. What is meant by “reasonable proportion between good and , 
bad effects”? 

19. Would you say that many of the acts that we do have both 

good and bad effects? ' • Vy-v "•• 

20. If, in the end, the goodness or badness of the act depends 

on the way the agent honestly perceives and intends the 
good, what is the point of distinguishing the intention of 
the act from the nature and object of the act itself as de- 
terminants of morality of the act? ^ ^ 



Suggested Assignment 


Write an analysis of the morality or immorality of certain ■ : 

controversial acts such as: the police using torture on arrested 
persons as means of obtaining vital information, a woman going < 
into prostitution as means of supporting her family, mining 
operations which pollute the environment, indiscriminate log* Wb. 
ging. and massive smuggling of dutiable goods. | 
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1. The term “deontology” was originally coined by Jeremy 
Bentham In his work. Deontology or the Science of Morality, y 
published posthumously In 1834. 

2. See, for example, Lawrence Kohlberg, “Education, Moral 
Development and Faith,” in Journal of Moral Education 4 (1):5- 
16 and “Moral Stages and Moralization,” In Moral Development 
and Behavior, ed. Thomas Lickona (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1976), pp.34-35. See also Brenda Munsey. ed.. 
Moral Development, Moral Education, and Kohlberg (Birming¬ 
ham, Alabama: Religious Education Press, 1980). 

3. Some have wondered whether perhaps by way of this myth, 
Plato in fact was merely trying to express metaphorically the 
Immanent and a priori nature of human knowledge. In fact 
some would go as far as to say that the whole theory of forms 
and ideas is one big metaphor for what later In less imagina¬ 
tive language would be called in Kantian terms the transcen¬ 
dental nature of thought and language. 

4. Plato’s ethical doctrine is found mainly In his dialogues 
Gorgias, Meno, Protagoras, Phaedo, Symposium, Phaedrus and 
the Republic. 

5. Aristotle’s ethical doctrine is found mainly In his works 
Nicomachean Ethics. Eudemian Ethics, and Politics. 

6. These notions of synderesis and conscience will be 
explained later. 

7. In the chapter on the Natural Law there is a further 
description of Thomas Aquinas’ notion of the Natural Law. 

8. Thomas Aquinas did not write a moral philosophy, prop¬ 
erly speaking. He was first and foremost a theologian. However, 
he did have a moral philosophy, which may be culled from his 
works, in particular, the Summa Contra Gentiles (1259-64), the 
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Summa Theologtae (1266-73); and his Metaphysics and @SI 

of Aristotle (1266-72), especially the ones oi 

Nicomachean Ethics. , fntmd In the last part of 

9. Kant's ethical doctrine tw **£**«»• o/ ^ Meta . 

the Critique of Pure Reason (178 J, Jln1versa i History from a 
physics of Morals (1785), for a philosophy of History 

Cosmopolitan Viewpoint (1784), Idea . ( 1785 ). Critique of 

of Humanity," a review of a work by ri790) Toward 

Practical Reason (1788), Critique 0 / f^.T^e MetapS 
Perpetual Peace (1795). and a work of his old age. Metaphysics 

of Morals (1797). ,, nrT1 rn£)v Vip found 

10. The ethical doctrine of Jeremy Bentham^ ? ■. 

in his works Introduction to the Prin ^P^f s . ^ ^ 

Legislation (1789) and Deontology 0834, publishedposth ty. 

11. John Stuart Mill’s ethical doctrine may be f ound in hls 

works On Liberty 0859) and Utilitarianism (1863, although 
published earlier in Fraser’s Magazine in 1861). • ^ 

12. Hemy Sidgwick’s ethical doctrine is found in his-work 

Methods of Ethics (1874). ' j ; 

13. G. E. Moore’s ethical doctrine is found mainly in his 

works Principia Ethica (1903) and Ethics (1912). 

14. We may perhaps compare it somewhat to driving a car 
at night on a dark highway. You drive by the beam of light that 
goes just a little bit ahead of you, and the beam moves on, 
cutting through the darkness a little at a time as you drive on. 

This is different from day driving when you have light in all 
directions all at the same time, whether you move or not, and 
you have a grasp of the whole horizon. 

15. In traditional moral philosophy, action and freedom are 

considered under one title—human act. For emphasis, we find 
ourselves constrained to separate the two, since in traditional 
moral philosophy, the tendency is to emphasize the voluntari¬ 
ness or involuntariness and the freedom of the act, and tending 
to downplay the aspect of action itself. In the concrete, of course, 
the two are really one. 1 

16. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae , I, q. 60 art 2 

17. Of course, religious obligation goes more deeply than - 
such external commands would seem to Imply Beneath exter¬ 
nal and positive religious Impositions, there is a religious 
obligation more profoundly grounded in man’s being arising 
from the Inner dimension In man established by his being's 
openness to the Transcendent. In the case of the Christen 
religion, this religious dimension translates itself into the belief 
in a personal and transcendent source and ground of all being " 
and the belief that this personal and transcendent ££££5 
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m** ^ 1 ^ na r_ nat ^ re ' namel y. in the form of the Divine 

WOrf h^dtoe .SnT’ re f 0US Ration is a topic which 
goes beyond the compass of this book. 

18 . On the notion of metaxu see for example Plato’s Sym¬ 
posium. 

19 * Aq ^ aS ’ Summa Theologiae, I, q. 79, art. 13. 

20 . Ibid.. I. q. 79. art. 12; I-H, q. 94 , art. 2. 

21. Ibid.. HI. q. 11, art. 3, ad 3m; II-II, q. 180, art. 1, ad 2m. 

22. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on III De Antma, lect. 13, 
Sect. 790. See also Contra Gentiles, II, 98 and Compendium 
Theologiae, MI, 2, 3. 

23. Immanuel Kant, Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals, 
chapter 1. opening sentence, p. 393 in the Royal Prussian 
Academy edition, p.61 in the translation of H. J. Paton, “The 
Moral Law,” (London: Hutchinson University Library, 1962). 

24. As St.Thomas says, since we do not know God’s essence 
or will, the norm of morality is the rational nature of man, or 
right reason. It is reason oriented to the final end, which is 
the reflection or impression of God’s reason in man. See Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 19, art. 10. See also HI, 
q. 91, art. 2 and q. 93, art. 5. 

25. Immanuel Kant, Groundwork, chapter 2, section on the 
“Autonomy of the Will” as the supreme principle of morality, 
p. 440ff in the Royal Prussian Academy edition, p. 108 in the 
translation of H. J. Paton. 

26. Thomas Aquinas; Summa Theologiae, I, q. 60, art. 2. 

27. Here we seem to be faced with what Hegel calls a “concrete 
universal,” or what Heidegger calls a “groundless” event, in 
other words, what we have is not a matter of simple deductive 
process where from universal principles we serenely derive 
particular propositions. Nor is it induction either, where we 
ascend from a series of individual cases to a universal prin¬ 
ciple. What we have here, it seems, is a singular event, and 
from this singular event itself emerges its universal signifi¬ 
cance. It is said to be groundless, because to ground means 
to derive from a preexisting ground or principle, whereas what 
we have seems to be something underived. It is something 
emergent, new, and in this sense historical. 

28. At times, the judgment-event, after all efforts to attain 
openness, or purity of heart and to unfetter ourself from our 
personal and social prejudices and blind spots may very well 
he discerned as not substantiated by the moral principles. In 
any case, the self-critical and generous way of having faced the 
crisis shall have done its work by expanding our vision and 
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extremes of lumping the community of persons into one 
impersonal collective whole, or on the other hand, fracturing v 
the community into an atomistic collection of individual inter¬ 
ests.' ■ ’ ' '. 

31. The point could well be raised whether this final end of 
fullness of personal existence is at all possible. St. Thomas, 
for example, holds that the final end of man is possible only 
in beatific vision in the life hereafter. See for example Thomas 
Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, III, chap. 38-63. We shall have to 
deal with this question in a later chapter. Whatever be its > 
possibility, this final end is a moral exigency, nay, the moral 
exigency and obligation. Here and now, I must do good and 
avoid evil. To do good is, in the concrete, to respect and to 
affirm the embodied human person, to act toward the greater 
and greater realization of the personal nature and dignity of ' 
man and toward the horizon of maximum communication and 
reciprocity among the totality of persons. 

32. Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970, 2nd ed.). i v 


33. Helmut Thielicke, Theologtsche Ethik, Tubingen, 1 
Jacques Ellul, Le fondement theologique du droit Neuchs 
1946. 



Resp. 

35. Ibid., I-II, q. 91, art. 1, Resp. 

36. Ibid., I~II, q. 19, art. 10, ad primum, 


34. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 90, art. 4, ^ ^ 


37. Ibid., MI, q. 94, art. 2, Resp. 

38. Ibid., MI, q. 91, art. 2, Resp. 

39. Ibid., MI, q. 94, art. 6, Resp. 

40. Ibid., MI, q. 94, art. 4 and 5. 

41. Ibid., II-II, q. 47, art. 8, Resp. 

42. Ibid., II-II, q. 51, art. 3 and 4 


43. Ttiomiis Aquinas, Commentary on Nicomachean Ethics. H; 


lect. 2. 
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44. Francisco Suarez* political and legal philosophy may be x, 
found in his treatises De Legibus and De Bello et de Indis. \ X ' v 

45. St. Thomas does distinguish between the moral good and 
the rational or natural good, but he holds that one flows from 
the other. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 17, art. 

1 . In God reason and will are one, but iii finite man the 
experience of moral obligation seems to indicate an absolute 
imperative that is not quite reducible to the rational exigency 
of man’s reason for the good or his final end. It should be 
noted, on the other hand, that Thomas does maintain that man 
is destined to a final end which is supernatural and not merely 
natural. See for example Contra Gentiles, III, chap. 26-63. 

46. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 2, art. 3. 

See also Contra Gentiles, III, chap. 38-63. 

47. Summa Theologiae, I, q. 29, art. 3, Resp. 

48. St. Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses, IV, 20, 7. 

49. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 19, art. 10. 

See also I-II, q. 19, art. 4, Resp. and I-II, q. 91, art. 2. 

50. Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, Part I, Book 
n. Chapter II, V-VH; pp. 128-147 in the translation of Lewis 
White Beck (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1956); vol. 5, 
pp. 125-42, Prussian Academy edition. 

51. See again the part under “Freedom” in chapter nine on 
the description of moral experience for the distinction between 
elicit e d and commanded acts. See also Thomas Aquinas, Summa 

Theologiae, I-II, I, art. 1, ad 2m. 

52. Marcus Tullius Cicero, De Inventione Rhetorica, I, 24. 

53. “Bonum causatur ex Integra causa, malum autem ex 
singularibus defectibus.” Thomas Aquinas, quoting Dionysius, 
the Pseudo-Areopagite, Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 19, art. 6, 
ad primum. 
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Act: act of man, 81; commanded, 81, 
146; elicited, 81, 146; human, 81 
Action: as characteristic of moral ex¬ 
perience, 79-80; objective aspect of, 
146; subjective aspect of, 146 
Activity: Immanent, 37-38, 53; tran¬ 
sitive, 36-37 
Actus essendi, 49-50 
Aesthesis, 32 

Amltabha (Amida), 17; Ship of 
Amitabkds Vow, 17 
Ananda, 9, 14 

Apperception, transcendental unity of, 
57 s 
Arahat, 9, 16 
Atman, 8, 11 

Autonomy, law of, In Kant, 62 

Avaloktteshuara, 17 

Beatific vision, 53 

Boddhlsatlva, 16-17 

Bodhi, 16 

Bo-tree, 9, 18 

Boule, 32 

Boulesis, 37 

Buddha, 9 

Buddhahood, eternal, 16-17 
Buddhism, 15 
Buddhist Wheel, 17 
Categorical Imperative, 60-64 
Categories In Kant, 56-57 
Causes In Aristotle, 46-49 
Chih (wisdom), 22-23, 24 
Chun tzu, 22 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 150 
Community of all persons as end, 
84-85, 111-12, 113-15, 143 
Confudan Classics, 21-22, 24 


Conscience: 51, 91-93, 97, 130; as 
concrete practical judgment, 97- 
100; erroneous, 101-2, 148-49, h M* 
154-55; intellect and will In, 100, 

106; as judgment-event, 103-6 r#M 
Contemplation: in Aristotle, 38, 41- 'jy 
43; In Thomas Aquinas, 53 
Definition, 77 L / 

Demonstration, circular (In philoso¬ 
phy). 92 ' : 

Deontological, 3 
Description, as distinct from definl- $61 
tion, 77 

Dhammapada, 10 
Dharma (DhanvnaJ, 9 
Dionysius, the Pseudo-Areopagite, 153 
Doctrine of the Mean, The (Chung- 
Yung). 27 4;-: 

Double Effect principle of, 151-53 
Doxa, 32 

Dunamis (potency), 47 
Duty In Kant, 59-62 
Eightfold Path, 9, 13 
Energeta (act), 47. See Dunamis. 
Episteme, 36, 41 
Epithumia, 32, 37 
Ergon, 37-38 
Eros, 33 
Ethos, 1, 4 

Fall, myth of (In Plato), 32-33 
Feliclfic calculus, 70 
First Motor, In Aristotle, 48-49 
First Philosophy in Aristotle, 46 
First principles (self-evident): of the] | 
practical Intellect 52, 91-92, 96- 
97, 127, 130; of the s ’ ~“* 
Intellect 51-52, 92. 96 
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Aquinas, 52 
32-33 : 




Four Noble Truths, 9 
Freedom: as characteristic of moral _ 1 
experience, 80-81; in Kant, 62-64 
Gnome, 124. See Synesls. 

God: In Aristotle, 41-42, 48-49; in 
Kant, 66; In Thomas Aquinas, 45, 
49-50, 51. 53 

Good: 3, 83, 86-87, 89, 111-14, 143; 
in Aristotle, 36; in G.E. Moore, 73; 
moral, 136-37; ontological, 135-36; 
in Plato, 31, 33-34; in Thomas 
Aquinas, 51-53 
Good and bad, 3, 78 
Good will in Kant, 58-59 
Great Learning, the [Ta-hsueh ), 27 
Hinayana (TheravadaJ, 15 • 

Historical shift, 116-18, 129-30 
Hsueh (learning), 24 
Hsun-Tzu, 27 

Human nature: in historical context, 
115-16; structural relations of, 
114, 128 

Ideas: in Kant, 57; in Plato, 31 
Immortality, personal: in Aristotle, 42; 
in Plato, 32, 33-34; in Siddhartha 
Gautama, 11-12; in Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, 53 
Intention, 148 
Intuitionlsm, 71 
Jen, 22-23 

Karma (Kamma), 10-13 
Katholou, 46 

K'ung fu tzu (Confucius), 20 
Kwan-Yin (Kwannon), 17 
Law: 123; Eternal, 123; in history, 
129; history of, 120-23; Natural, 
52, 98, 124-26; primary principles 
’ of, 98-99, 124; secondary principles 
of, 98-99, 124 
Li (rites), 23. 24. 27 
Liberum arbitrtum (free choice), 141 
Logos, 21. 30, 37, 88. 128 
Lun Yu (Analects), 21 
Mahasanghika, 14 
Mahayana, 15-17 
Maitreya, 17 < 

Man: a 3 end in himself, in Kant, 61; 
as historical being, 115; as human 
nature, 110-13; as infinite open- 


Metaxu (in 
Middle Path. 10 

Moral fault: in 42-43; - 

Thomas Aquinas, 53 ‘ 

Moral judgments, 78-79, 83-84 
Moral life-style, 102 : : 

Moral postulates in Kant, 66, 105 
Moral reason not in full possession of 
itself, 92, 105-6. 142-43 
Moral reflection, existential need 
for, 5 

Moral theories, past, 7 - 

Moral virtues. See Virtue. 

Morality: definition of, 3, 78; heter- 
onomous, in Kant, 57-58; initiation 
into, 4; necessary conditions of, .in 
Aristotle, 42-43; traditional, 4-6. 

138 

Morality and politics: in Aristotle, 40- 
41; in Confucius, 26-27; in Plato, 

33-34 

Mores, 1, 4 

Nirvana (Nibbana), 9, 13-14, 16 
Noesis noeseos, 41. See God, in Aris¬ 
totle. 

Nomos, 120 

Norm: aesthetic, 2; ethical (moral), 2; 

societal, 2; technical, 1-2 \ 

Noumena in Kant, 56 
Nous: 88; in Aristotle, 41-42; in Plato, 

32 

Obligation, 85-87, 136-37 
Ousia, 46 
Paramita, 16 
ParL-Nirvana, 14 
Parousia, 31 

Participation: in Plato, 31; in Thomas 
Aquinas, 50-51 
Path of Virtue, 10 
Phenomena in Kant, 56 
Philosophic, 41 

Phronesis in Aristotle, 39-40. See 
Practical wisdom. 

Phusis, 21, 120 . 

Polls in Aristotle, 38, 40-41 : ’ 

Practical wisdom in Thomas Aquinas, 

124-25. See Phronesis. 

Praktikon dianoetikon, to (the practi- ^ 
cal intellect), 37 > ‘ 

Ptohatresis Jn Aristotle, 39 . . /§& 


ness, 93-95, 109; as person open 
to the horizon of the true and the Psychological hedonism, 71 
■ good, 93-96, 110 Pure Land, 

Meng Teu (Mencius), 27 ,< Recta ratio 

Mesotes (just middle). 38 Reminiscence 
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t and wrong, 3, 78 . . 

Samsarcu 10-12- 
Scuigha, 9, il4 
> StyakyarMuril, 8, 16 ' 

Shu, rule of. In Confucius, 23 
Slddhartha Gautama, 8, 15 
Sophia, 41 

Soul: In Aristotle, 37; In Plato, 32-33. 

See also Atman. 

Ssu (thinking), 24 
Summum Bonum in Kant, 64-65 
Synderesis In Thomas Aquinas. 45, 
' . 51-53, 91-92, 123 

Synests, 124. See Gnome. 

Too, 21-22, 25-26 
Te, 21-22 
Techne, 36 
Teleological, 3 

... Telos: 79, 83. 87, 98, 114, 135; of the 
human spirit, 140; of the physical 
. . universe. 113 
Theoretike dlanota (speculative Intel¬ 
lect), 37 
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jda (Sthaviravadah 14-16 
'/launos, 32, 37 
Tien Ming, 25-26 
Tipitaka (Tripitaka), 15 
Transcendental method of Kant, 55 
Treasury of Merit, 17 
Turning the Wheel of Doctrine, 9 
Universal Hedonism, 72 ' 

Universality: as characteristic of moral 
experience. 84-85; law of, In Kant, 

61 '■ 
Upanishads, 8, 17 
Utilitarianism, 72 

Utility, 69 , 

Value, 3-4 

Virtue: In Aristotle, 38-42; In Confu¬ 
cius, 22-26; In Slddhartha, 16; In 
Thomas Aquinas, 53 
Void, the, 16, 17 

Western paradise, 17 . , rl 

Yen-Hul, 21 

Yl (rightness), 24-25 i 

Yung (courage), 23, 24 
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